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Getting people to read 


your advertisements 


T’S HARD TO TELL A MAN something important when his attention may 
be distracted at'any moment. It’s better to catch him at leisure, when he’s 
ready to listen. 

So with advertising. Your advertisements have the best chance of being read— 
of exerting the full power of the written word—if you put them in a publication 

dited strictly for reading, without sensational pictures and headlines to distract 
the roving eye. 

Does this mean limiting yourself to periodicals with relatively small circulations? 

Not today. If there is a decline in the reading habit, The Reader’s Digest 
hasn’t noticed it. On the contrary. Simply by providing interesting reading, it 
has increased its sales from 400,000 in 1950 to a guaranteed million this autumn. 

And that means several million readers. People can’t keep this little magazine 
to themselves. They pass it on. 

The Reader’s Digest appeals, essentially, to men and women with a wide 
variety of interests, who like to keep up with what’s going on in the world: 
people receptive to new ideas. 

Because they also like to read, they are an ideal audience for the advertiser to 
address. A profitable audience, too. Such people, alert and well-informed, are 
apt to influence their friends—in their tastes and interests, in their purchases. 

It is significant that they have influenced so many hundreds of thousands of 


others to follow their example in buying this magazine. 


Digest 


a magazine for READING with a guaranteed MILLION sale 
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EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers are busy at the q 


of British Industrial 
near King’s Lynn, 
overburden to expose the fine silica s 


Norfolk, removing heav 






making. 
All kinds of industries, 
Daily there is 
increasing profits. 


EUCLID Tractors 


available for sterling. Place your order now—a 





Sand Ltd., at Redhill, Surrey, and 


and used for glass 


all over the world, depend on EUCLIDS. 
proof that EUCLIDS carry mere loads in Jess time... - 


& Scrapers, EUCLID Rear-Dump and Bottom- 


A complete After Sales Service is 
earthmoving equipment by the 
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cutting overheads and 


Dump Wagons are 


ll orders executed in strict rotation. 
maintained for all EUCLID 


distributors : 
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An Outstanding Advance 


It will not surprise any of the countless Gillette 
shavers, that Gillette should introduce a shaving 
cream. Indeed, the only thing that might occasion 
surprise is that they should not have done so” 
before. Only after years of research were formulas 
evolved which measure up to the exacting stan- 
dards they have set. Today Gillette bring to your 
notice their new Shaving Creams — lather or 
brushless — confident that here is a major 


achievement worthy of the Blue Gillette Blade 


and the Gillette Razor. 
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Brakes off Expansion! 


Without adequate transport few firms are 
able to operate to their full efficiency; but, 
hitherto, the capital outlay and adminis- 
trative overheads required for a fleet of 
trucks, vans or cars have prevented many 
organisations from achieving this goal. 
Now Kennings are able to offer fleets of 10 
to 50 vehicles—trucks for heavy goods— 
vans for local deliveries—cars for executives 
and representatives, in a most economic 
manner under their Car Contract Plan. 
We invite you to write for full details of this 


business-making scheme. 


All enquiries to:— 


® No outlay of capital. 
@ Reduced administrative costs. 
@ Simplification of Tax claims. 


The monthly contract payment for 
Hire and Service is a direct charge to 
trade expenses. 


@® Countrywide maintenance service. 


@ Stricter and easier control of your per- 
sonal transport budget. 


@ Elimination of redundant transport. 
@ Provision of relief cars at little extra cost. 


@ We can provide a “ tailor-made ” service 
for your exact needs, and arrange the 
advantageous disposal of your present 
fleet. 


CAR CONTRACT DEPT., 





THE | 


REGISTERED OFFICE = 


KENNINGS LTD., LEADMILL ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. (Tel.: 26451) 







GROUP OF & COMPANIES 


CLAY CROSS « DERBYSHIRE 


WE COVER EIGHTEEN COUNTIES 
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To cut the cost of your accounting... 


BURROUGHS /\VGi\G MULTIPLIER 





or ss 


& 


®@ On Stores Records, it prices and extends 
the requisition, posts and balances the Stock 

| Ledger, in one continuous operation with 
complete proof of accuracy. 


By reducing calculating and typing to one 
single, continuous operation, the Burroughs 
M 200 Accounting Machine saves hours of time 
on numerous accounting routines. 

It types, computes and balances accounts 
simultaneously — gaining speed through direct 
multiplication rather than repeated addition. It 
prints all results and totals automatically ... 
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prices and evaluates items at the same time. 
This machine exemplifies the fast, direct-to- 
the-answer Burroughs method on Accounting 
Records. If you have figuring problems on 
Stores Records, Cost Accounting, Payroll, call 
Burroughs for advice today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
St., London, W.1. Branches in principal cities. 





COUNT ON e) urroughs 


Once any Burroughs machine is installed, Burroughs Service —on call always, all over the world — 
guarantees its perfect operating efficiency 
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DO YOU 
SOMETIMES 
THINK ? 


that the cost of office space in central London is 
ruinous ? 


that it is hard on Jones to have to share his room 
with the travellers and the typists and the telephone 
exchange ? 

that it is a pity that some of the clever planners 
don’t find space for you to park your car con- 
veniently ? 

And if you do think just those things, don’t you 
think, too, that a new office in a new town centre, 
23 miles to the North West of London in the 
Chilterns might be a solution? 


We are building 100,000 sq. ft. of offices over shops 
in units big and small at from 6/- per square foot: 
lifts: central heating: car parks adjacent: houses 
of all kinds from 30/- a week to £300a year— 
for you and your staff in the new neighbourhoods. 


If that outline sketch interests you, our 
Chief Estates Officer, 
Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation, 
Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, 
will fill in all the details 
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DON CAMILLO’S 
DILEMMA 


FIVE COMPLETE STORIES 


in an extra 8-page detachable supplement 





Laughable, Lovable Don Camillo ! 


Joun Butt brings you five Don Camillo stories 
straight from Giovanni Guareschi’s latest book— 
to read, to laugh at, to detach and keep. 

The artist who unwittingly used a beautiful but 
ill-chosen model for a church fresco—the jealous 
lover who turned a bathing beauty into a bald- 
headed bride—Peppone the Communist mayor who 
won a Diploma with an essay on his First Com- 
munion, and who painted Don Camillo’s dog red— 
these are among the characters whd people the new, 
delightful, Don Camillo gems of satire in the special 
supplement inside every copy of next week’s 


- Joun BULL. 


JOHN BULL 


OUT WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 29 — 4d. 








N TIMES OF STRAIN and trouble 

a Craven smoker turns to his 
tobacco for comfort and solace. 
And slowly, but surely, the mel- 


to low and cool burning CRAVEN 
casts its richly comforting spell 


to make life easier and brighter. 
“ It is” said Sir James Barrie in 
*My Lady Nicotine’ “a tobacco 
to live for.” Every Craven man 
knows how right he was. 


Try CRAVEN 


Obtainable in 3 fragrant, slow 
burning, deeply satisfying blends, 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 


Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz, 
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in Spanish 





BOTH SPEAK 
THE SAME LANGUAGE 


Why do over half a million people in 120 countries 
buy these two international editions of LIFE every 
fortnight ? 

Because both LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE 
EN ESPANOL speak the universal language o. 
pictures ... so eloquently that the workings of an 
atomic submarine become as clear to a business- 
man in Milan as to an engineer in Lima... so 
appealingly that over 12,000,000 copies of the 
two editions were bought in 1953. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s selective circulation 
around the world is complemented by LIFE EN 
ESPANOL’s top-of-the-market coverage of Latin 
America. More than 9 out of 10 of the subscribers 
and news-stand buyers of each edition are in busi- 
ness, government and the professions — at far 
above average income and position levels, 

And both editions are unique in their advertising 
and merchandising impact. Between their covers 


and at point of sale, they provide the finest 
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printing and colour reproduction and the largest 
page size among international magazines. 

Because each offers so great an opportunity for 
sales, both together get outstanding sales results. 
A recent coupon advertisement in the two editions 
drew nearly 20,000 inquiries. 

If you, too, are interested in results, write for 
“More Facts about LIFE International Editions.” 
Both speak the language of pictures and of sales. 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 
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See the 
NEW 


TAPE-RITER 
















































with finger-tip microphone control! 

















DICTATION 
QUICK AS THOUGHT! 


i PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 


Here is a revolutionary develop- 
ment in dictating machine design. 

You can sit, stand, walk about— 
and still dictate. Or have the 
microphone right at your elbow 
and dictate whenever you feel like 
it. There is no need ever to touch 
the Tape-Riter during dictation; 
the microphone switches give you = 
complete control, complete free- The October issue 
dom to concentrate. 


With the new Tape-Riter you can of House & Garden 
save up to 40°, of the time you spend 


EFFICIENCY - PLUS °” P4per-work ; increase your secre- has articles on 
FEATURES tary’s output by up to 60%. These 
i Celecladien Gone are facts you can hardly afford to new ways to use colour well; 


saving tape cartridge oe 

* 30 minutes recording 
on each tape 

* Crystal-clear voice 
reproduction 

* Forward/back- 
spacing footswitch for 
typists 

* Long-life tape can be i 
used repeatedly 









room settings keyed to 
House & Garden colours 
together with details 
of some of the most efficient 


= heating systems on the market. 
Write now for fully illustrated leaflet to:—_ 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 


Room | 4, 37/39 THURLOE ST., LONDON, S.W.7. Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 251! 
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Moselle & Lobster 


How appropriate that some hero who first ate a lobster should 

be followed by a genius who thoughr to serve with it — 

Mosclle. Saccone & Speed offer you perfection at a very 
reasonable figure. Write picase, for our full list,~ 


® Piesporter Taubengarten eee 1952 per bottle 10;+ 
® Berncasteler Schwanen Riesling .. 1952 per bottle 12/- 


© Erdener Treppchen ... ose es 1950 per bottle 13 « 


Maximin Granhauser Herrenberg 
Auslese (Estate bottled) (Ruwer) 1949 per bottle 27 6 


® Half botties available 


Orders for four bottles and over carriage paid 


; SACCONE & A SPEED LTD. 


az SACKVILLE ST. LONDON W.1. 
EST. 188% 
oe 








~—"<” Just get busy with a pair of scissors 
and snip from an issue of THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
everything that touches your job. 
If you are a senior executive in industry you'll find 
yourself with a very healthy pile of cuttings. 
Any idea that THE FINANCIAL TIMES is exclusively a 
city man’s paper is long out-moded. Of course, 't 
—_ is still the medium for the stock market and 
company reports but it is now far more. 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES has become the recognised 
daily newspaper of industry and commerce—read 
rh alike by directors, engineers and business men who 
want to keep on top of the news. | Try reading 
it for a week and you'll see why THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
is an indispensable tool of Top Management. 







* The Thinker 
by Rodin 


DYNAMIC 
REPOSE 


This fine work by Rodin is surely the 
personification of latent power. In industry 
and commerce Tan-Sad chairs are, 
through correct posture, conserving @% 
this energy and producing mental alertness “°” 
and efficiency. With Tan-Sad seating, man is indeed a giant 
refreshed. May we send details of 


F Men of industry read 


A T arn: Ss ad THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


POSTURAL SEATING every day 
FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD. 


AVERY HOUSE: CLERKENWELL GREEN * LONDON : E.c.! 







THE FINANCIAL TIMES * 72COLEMAN STREET * LONDON: EC2 
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A Poem 
in pigskin 


At Bury in Lancashire 
a small band of craftsmen 
is expressing an age-old 
radition ... in beautifully 
titched and hand-finished 
yriefcases which combine the capacious- 
1ess Of a conjurer’s hat with a handsome “‘note- 
case”’ slimness. 





This particubar poem in pigskin has an inside story which is common 
currency among travellers in five continents ... a 17” x 11%” 
briefcase with two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed | 
section for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for 
newspapers, books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of solid 
brass. All leather handle. 
In golden tan or autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas ; smooth | 
polished hide (golden tan, brown or black) or natural coach hide 
at 9 guineas. Matching zip folio cases size 16” x 10}", available 
separately at £4.10.0d., £2.15.0d. and £3.0.0d. respectively. Post | 
free and tax free in U.K. 
| 
(U.S.A. orders and enquiries : Sterling International, 225 Kearny | 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.) a 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded 
immediately. 


Obtainable at the 


Unicorn Showroom, 39, Burlington 
Arcade, London, W.1. 


Telephone : Hyde Park 8939 ; 
or by post from our works : 


v W 1CO RN LEATHER CO., LTD. 
oe ET2) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lanes. 





Are your shirts tight-chested 
or are they VANTELLA? 


(With Van Heusen collars and cuffs) 














ANOTHER DOG 


And so on. Thousands of dogs. In fact there are 
around 3,600,000 dogs in Britain, and that means 
quite a lot of dog-owners. 

Ask any dog-owner if he has ever heard of Bob 
Martin’s. 

There’s not a chance you'll pick on one who hasn’t, 
for the name Bob Martin is known wherever dogs are 
kept and loved throughout the world. 

Bob Martin’s advertising is designed and written by 


EVERETTS 


A GOOD AGENCY BY ALL ACCOUNTS 
10 HERTFORD STREET LONDON WI 
GROSVENOR 3477 


CITY OFFICE: 
FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD II OLD JEWRY EC2 





Vantella shirts are fully cus 


and leave you plenty of 






room to move—thanks to 
skilful tailoring! They’re 


smart, they’re unshrinkable; 













they’re cut coatwise, and 
they come with VAN 
HEUSEN collars, cuffs, 











neckbands,. They’re 






yours for years of 
comfort at 49/. each. 


English-made shirts by 


Cotella 


Pattern card available from: A/M, COTELLA, E LONG LANE, SEI 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


*% Founded 1784 





In 1784 
the Bank transacted its business in gold 
atid silver coin of foreign countries. At 


the end of each day, all coin was placed 

in an ‘iron chest with two locks’, which 

was lowered into the vault and the keys 
lodged with the Bank's President. 


America’s Oldest Chartered Bank 


Head Office 
67 MILK STREET - BOSTON + MASSACHUSETTS 


In New York City 


FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


2 WALL STREET 


Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA Buenos Aires.- Avellaneda « Rosario 


BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo - Santos 
CUBA 


Havana - Santiago . Cienfuegos + Sancti Spiritus 
Special Representative in Europe 


146 LEADENHALL STREET « LONDON «+ EC3 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. 
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Europe in 4-D 


most crucial conference to be held in this city since the war. 

They will arrive with furrowed brows and with gloomy 
thoughts at the backs of their minds. To the man in the street, 
skimming his newspaper headlines, this may seem strange. He may 
have the impression that there is already a shining new plan to fill 
the gap left by the European Defence Community ; that there is 
already broad agreement on the ingenious idea of bringing Italy and 
Germany into the Brussels Treaty ; and that a new formula has been 
found for control of armaments which, like a political brand of 
chlorophyll toothpaste, both prevents inroads into the ivory towers of 
national sovereignty and removes the taint of discrimination. He may 
well ask: why then so much caution and nagging doubt ? Are we not 
almost home ? Cannot the statesmen simply troop into Lancaster 
House, endorse this timely panacea and catch the next plane back to 
their respective capitals ? 

Even half of this optimism would be wholly unfounded. Despite 
the rich crop of smiling handshakes garnered by press photographers 
during last week’s diplomatic marathon, the London conference will 
open in a foggy and acrid atmosphere of disunity. At first glance, 
the statements and communiqués that have been issued so lavishly 
bear a family resemblance ; the same key phrases recur, the same 
eager concern for active co-operation shines out, the possibility of any 
complete rift between the powers is not even hinted, Yet the spectre 
of such a rift hangs close. At second glance, the communiqués 
themselves reveal how close it has come. Those issued after Mr 
Eden’s visits to Brussels, Bonn and Rome reflected a high degree of 
agreement ; but the Paris communiqué was suavely non-committal. 
Mr Dulles and Dr Adenauer seem to have got on like a house on fire, 
and their joint statement pointed to speedy sovereignty for Germany 
and to its inclusion in the western alliance without discrimination ; 
but after Mr Dulles’s visit to London, nothing could be found to say 
except soothing and evasive words. 

Yet it would be over-simplifying the fiendishly difficult task before 
the London conference to represent it merely in terms of a British 
attempt to prevent a break between America and Germany on the one 
hand and France on the other. The four powers have not got four 
clear policies ; they have not even got two. The true picture is not a 
flat one. It has murky depths ; and the time element is at least as 
important here as the other three dimensions. The complex problems 
that confront the nine powers can, in fact, be adequately stated only 
under four headings ; and the straightforward differences of view as 
to what precise shape the powers’ future relations should take repre- 
sent only the first of these. 

These differences are themselves formidable enough. It might be 
thought that M. Mendés-France had narrowed them down a good 
deal by his Strasbourg speech on Monday. He there stressed the fact 


P “HE foreign ministers will gather in London next week for the 
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that to make use of the Brussels Treaty would prevent 
any need to discriminate against Germany. He sought 
to allay British qualms by specifying that any new 
control organ should confine its scope to armed forces 
and arms production on the Continent. He declared 
that he did not propose the setting up of any new 
military organisation and hierarchy—‘“ those of Nato 
are sufficient °—and he suggested that, given liaison 
between Nato and the new Brussels organ, German 
entry into Nato “ would no longer give ground for the 
same apprehensions as hitherto.” 

There was much in this speech that was encouraging. 
But the questions still to be answered are the critical 
ones. If the “ neo-Brussels ” structure has none of the 
supra-national characteristics that France found 
intolerable in EDC, how effective can it be as a check 
on the possibility of German militarism at some future 
date, when both Germany’s government and its think- 
ing may have changed for the worse ? Whatever the 
French premier may say about German entry into Nato 
(and he has said very little yet), will France really 
swallow this when it comes to the pinch ? The French 
Assembly is still pledged to oppose the admission to 
Nato of any state with territorial claims; and one such 
territorial problem is the exceedingly thorny one of 
the Saar. Will Britain, even after M. Mendés-France’s 
explanations, step into the proposed arrangements 
boldly enough to sustain them? And what of the 
United States, as to which the French premier was 
perhaps understandably but most significantly silent ? 
What prospect is there that the same Americans who 
have encouraged European integration for four long 
years, only to see it crumble at the last minute, will 
lend to a new and flimsier venture the patient and firm 
support on which Europe must still depend ? 

Even now we have considered only the first dimen- 
sion of the conference’s task. No less vital are the 
problems of timing and priorities. M. Mendés-France 
seemed confident, at Strasbourg, that he could get the 
French Assembly to pronounce on a new agreement 
before the end of the year. But how can the other 
powers grant even this breathing space ? Dr Adenauer 
has been under gruelling fire from critics on all sides 
since the collapse of EDC, and urgently needs to be 
able to show his fellow countrymen some concrete 
achievement. Mr Dulles represents a party that must 
face the electors in November with something that will 
take away the bitter taste of disillusion in Europe. 
Good “Europeans” such as M. Spaak are justly 
clamorous for action, and in Britain the opponents of 
German rearmament in any form are massing in Mr 
Eden’s (and Mr Attlee’s) rear. The French premier’s 
need for time is clear enough. His sympathisers can 
point to his genuine desire to carry his economic pro- 
gramme through ; and his sternest critics can see that 
no government of any complexion could win a 
majority in Paris for German admission to Nato until 
some of the bitterness generated on August 30th has 
evaporated. But the Germans are in no mood for piece- 
meal advancement, through Brussels to a later entry 
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into Nato: these steps may reed to be simultaneous. 
And can the ending of the occupation regime in 
Germany be held back still longer ? Again, if the 
French Assembly jibs in December just as it jibbed in 
August, what then ? 

The third dimension is that of international confi- 
dence. The foreign ministers must still meet in the 
baleful atmosphere of mutual mistrust between govern- 
ments that has filled the air since August 30th. Added 
to the older European fears of German militarism, « 
newer fear of a German-American “axis” has 
appeared not only in France but also among its neigh- 
bours and even in Germany itself. American anguish 
at the collapse of EDC has led, first, to a very natural 
loss of faith in Europe as a whole among both political 
leaders and public in the United States and, second, tc 
a corresponding fear on this side of the Atlantic that 
the Americans may give up such a daunting struggle 
and extricate themselves altogether. But the sharpest 
mistrust centres on the French premier himself. 
Despite his declarations of faith in the Atlantic partner- 
ship, his Pilate-like role at the death of EDC and the 
known inclinations of some of his close associates have 
aroused deep suspicions, particularly, but not solely, 
in America. Against such a background, his every word 
is inevitably subject to the most watchful scrutiny, and 
if a great deal is read into his silence about the Ameri- 
can role in Europe or his devious references to new 
horizons in disarmament, this is scarcely surprising. At 
the very best, it is an inauspicious background for a 
conference in which all parties will be asked to make 
gestures of faith in each other. 


% 


Finally, there is the deepest dimension of all—the 
problem of internal confidence within the countries 
concerned. M. Mendés-France has yet to obtain the 
toleration, let alone the support, of the French 
“Europeans” over whose humiliation he presided. 
No coherent majority is behind him ; no such majority 
could, at the present moment, be mustered behind any 
French premier. In Italy, Signor Scelba has just seen 
his foreign minister vanish into the murk of the 
Montesi scandal. In the United States, the Democrats 
are very naturally making election capital out of what 
they portray as Mr Dulles’s botching of Mr Acheson’s 
plans. Nearly every one of the statesmen who sit 
down round the Lancaster House table next week will 
be looking anxiously over his shoulder at the public 
and the party machines behind him. 

The problem is also serious in Germany, although Dr 
Adenauer cannot be unseated and still manages to 
control his unruly coalition. But there is a danger that 
the Chancellor may cling too rigidly to the ideal of full 
European union, and so alienate his own countrymen. 
As an article on page 984 shows, he is already 
attacked in all quarters on the grounds that he has put 
all Germany’s cards on Western integration and 
neglected German reunification. The “European 
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idea” is not dead, but Germans demand that it shall 
take practical shape, with Britain as a full partner—and 
that rearmament shall not block the way to agreement 
with Moscow on reunion. The dominant mood of the 
Germans is not jingo militarism; on the contrary, 
“third force” neutralism has grown, and the Chan- 
cellor is likely to be criticised just as much by those 
who want no American ties as by those who are 
impatient for a full role in Nato. 

In sum, the task of the London conference will not 
be merely to dovetail together two or three plans that 
already have much in common, but to grope for solid 
ground in a European situation that is as queasy as a 
bog. To expect quick and easy success from the con- 
ference would be to risk fearful disillusion. The 
tragedy is that groups whose members are all men of 
goodwill are bitterly at loggerheads ; and it is essential 
that whatever emerges from the conference should not 


Politics by 


HE two major parties will be holding their annual 
conferences over the next fortnight at a time when 
public interest in politics is probably lower than at any 
time since 1945. Now that the postwar atmosphere 
of permanent crisis has been replaced, at least domesti- 
cally, by something akin to stability, most of the 
bread-and-butter issues which shook the hustings at 
the last two elections have been taken out of politics. 
It is not only because the election is still some way off 
that the politicians are failing to see the whites of the 
electors’ eyes ; the eyes are closed in boredom. To 
recapture public interest is a legitimate and necessary 
objective of all parties ; it would be unhealthy if the 
country’s concern with public affairs were to become 
confined to a three-week election campaign every four 
or five years. But there is a right and a wrong way 
of keeping people interested in politics and some of 
the advanced billing for the conferences suggests that 
neither party may be ready to take the right way. 
Broadly speaking, politicians can appeal to the public 
through its head or its heart, and usually party propa- 
ganda is nicely calculated to reach both. But when 
a party finds itself short of intellectual argument it 
inevitably tends to tilt the balance towards 
emotionalism. The classic move for a party anxious 
to strike a predominantly emotional appeal is to pro- 
claim that an election is imminent, and it is ominous 
that both sides are advertising their coming confer- 
ences as the last before the next election. This 
emphasis is quite unnecessary ; there is very unlikely 
to be an election before next autumn at the earliest, 
and even if it comes then (which is by no means 
certain), there could be time to fit in next year’s party 
conferences first. If the election scarecrow is 
flourished at Scarborough and Blackpool, the only 
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provoke another head-on collision between “ Atlantic” 
and “European” factions, or between champions of 
close integration and sincere patriots. The free world 
desperately needs the support of both. This is a task 
to challenge Mr Eden’s full powers. 

Two things are clearly vital. First, the new shape 
of Europe must be clarified with the utmost possible 
speed. Every day of delay deepens the apathy and 
cynicism that could so easily disintegrate the whole 
western partnership. Second, the touchstone of all 
that is proposed or agreed in London must be the 
question: will it strengthen or weaken the bonds 
between the United States and its allies ? At a moment 
such as the present one, the supreme importance of the 
Atlantic partnership emerges more clearly than ever ; 
and if the London talks damage that partnership, even 
the most ingenious solutions that can be devised to the 
present problems will do more harm than good. 


Conference 


people the party leaders will be trying to scare are 
their own followers. 

The cry of “close the ranks” is always a particu- 
larly tempting one for a leader with a divided party, 
and no doubt Mr Attlee has been tasting its flavour 
on his way back from the East. But he has good 
reason for knowing that such a move never pays divi- 
dends in the long run. He thought he had solved the 
Bevanite crisis in 1951 by making the Scarborough 
conference a pre-election rally, but the storm merely 
broke a year later at Morecambe, and even more 
fiercely than it would have at Scarborough. Quite 
apart from the split on German rearmament, Mr 
Attlee’s party has reached a state of division which 
certainly cannot be hidden and for which the only cure 
is honest discussion and clear decision. It is true that 
if-Mr Attlee were to try to swathe Labour’s differences 
in a cocoon of compromise he might be lucky enough 
to see a sudden crisis sweep the Tories from power 
irrespective of Labour’s deficiencies. But that is 
unlikely and in any event would merely put him back 
in the position he found intolerable in 1951, of trying 
to run the country at the head of a divided party. 

The Tory leaders are much less troubled by serious 
party divisions, but the pinpricking revolts of the 
summer were evidence of a certain amount of subter- 
ranean restiveness and the temptation to pitch an 
emotional appeal must be present with them, too. 
Certainly there is no institution better devised for 
whipping up uncritical partisan fervour than a party 
conference, and a Tory conference in particular. 
Labour manages to achieve some degree of effective 
working debate, but the Tory conference is never much 
more than a mass rally. No body of over 4,000 people, 
in some years spread over two or three halls, can ever 
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hope to be seriously deliberative, while, for all its size, 
the Tory conference is shorter than Labour’s—two and 
a half days compared to four and a half or five—and 
the individual debates are also shorter. This year the 
Tories are making history by allowing their conference 
to be televised, but clearly they are taking much less 
of a risk than would Labour (except perhaps of boring 
the viewers) and the fear must be that the presence of 
the TV cameras will turn the occasion into a mutual 
congratulation society. 

The inability of an annual conference to decide on 
the minutiae of current politics must be obvious to the 
party leaders, if not necessarily to the delegates, but 
the curious fiction is maintained that the conferences 
have a substantial degree of executive authority. In 
the case of Labour this is formally correct: conference 
decisions are binding on the party’s National Executive 
Committee. But the Executive, even when it does not 
succeed in avoiding being shackled with unwelcome 
chains, usually manages to show the skill of a Houdini 
in wriggling out of them later. The Labour confer- 
ence has no direct authority over the Parliamentary 
Party (which chooses Labour’s leader) and of course 
none over a Labour Cabinet. The Tory conference 
has even less claim to authority ; the creation of Tory 
policy is the sole prerogative of the leader (also chosen 
by the party’s Parliamentary representatives) and the 
leader does not even attend the conference, only a 
special demonstration when it is over. 


* 


But both sets of leaders insist on preserving the myth 
that the delegates exert some direct control over day- 
to-day policy and it is not surprising that the delegates 
have come to believe it. Thus they get disgruntled 
when they see conference decisions ignored, and at both 
conferences a curious love-hate relationship has 
developed between the “floor” and the “ platform.” 
The “ floor” never stints its idolatry of the party gods 
and their high priests, but it also shows a missionary 
zeal for staging at least one revolt against the “ plat- 
form” each year. Invariably these triumphs are unfor- 
tunate, the classic case being the success of a Tory 
conference in forcing a glassily smiling Lord Woolton 
to accept the 300,000 houses pledge, which has been 
a millstone round the neck of the party—and of the 
national economy—ever since. 

If the party conferences are to make any really useful 
contribution to the nation’s political life, it will have to 
be primarily through discussion of wide basic issues, 
rather than the details of legislation or administration. 
It is no coincidence that the best conference debates, 
particularly on the Labour side, invariably take place 
on the broad principles of the society which the party 
thinks it wants to create. If the party leaders, with 
their daily contact with events, must control the party’s 
conduct towards current problems, they tend, by their 
very proximity to practical politics, to lose sight of 
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what are supposed to be their basic principles. This 
is particularly true when a party is in office. Labour’ 
present intellectual bankruptcy dates from the 1945-<5 
era when all its leaders were busily putting into effec. 
the party’s earlier notions and giving insufficien: 
thought to a basis for future action, The Tories ar 
now getting into rather the same state, as Mr Ma 
millan, at least, seems to be recognising. Like Labo 
in 1945-50, the Tories are carrying out the mor 
specific of their election pledges; they have ende.: 
rationing, cut taxation a little and put up lots of house 
That the rank and file should be none the less restiy 
is a paradox to be explained partly by the unusu: 
ossification of the party hierarchy but much more b 
a feeling among the faithful party workers in the con 
stituencies that the Government has been so busy being 
efficient that it has forgotten to be Conservative. Th: 
is why the party reacted so fiercely to Crichel Dow: 

These are broad issues of the sort that it is helpfu 
and indeed important, for annual party conferences | 
discuss, and for which they are well fitted. In the 
postwar atmosphere of food rationing, housing shor‘ 
ages and class consciousness, the politicians were ablc 
to pitch their arguments at an easy level of simp! 
slogans and catch-phrases, but now for the first tim: 
in over fifteen years there is a chance to conduct 
political argument on the basis not of what the mea: 
ration will be in the next ten months, but of the typ: 
of society which is to be created over the next te: 
years. A few individual politicians have already raisec 
their sights, but the parties as a whole have been 
left fumbling, with the result that they run the 
risk of seeing the next election decided on hasty 
judgments passed by electors slumped in apathy up to 
the last moment. The parties can best serve both 
their own interests and those of the political life of the 
country if they use the coming conferences not to whip 
up synthetic emotion, but to start marking out the 
ground over which the political battles of the next 
few years will be fought. 
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ee new developments in the work of the 
Colombo Plan are likely to impose themselves at the 
meeting in Ottawa early next month of the fourteen- 
nation Consultative Committee. Questions of funda- 
mental importance affecting both its membership and 
its future role in Asian economic development can 
scarcely be avoided. For the first time the United States 
will be attending as a full member, and there are hints 
that two more Asian candidates will be presented. Clearly 
the intimate atmosphere of the exclusive club is dis- 
appearing. A potentially more disruptive question, how- 
ever, is that of the future relationship between the 
Colombo Plan and the many other schemes, existing and 
projected, for giving aid to under-developed countries 
in Asia. The most troublesome problem is the connec- 
tion between the Plan and the economic side of the 
organisation newly conceived at Manila but as yet 
unborn. 

From the first it has been an explicit aim to draw the 
United States into the Colombo Plan. All the participat- 
ing countries realise that only the Americans possess the 
resources to give it real punch. Now, however, some of 
the Asian countries are having second thoughts about 
US membership. They are afraid that Washington will 
make the running ; they suspect that the Americans will 
use the Plan to entangle the uncommitted Asian 
countries in their crusade against Communism. At 
Manila it was no secret that the British delegation 
favoured the Colombo Plan in preference to a new 
economic organisation grafted on to the South East 
Asian Collective Defence Treaty. This unwittingly 
gave the impression that Britain regarded the Colombo 
Plan as an alternative to the Manila pact. It is not ; 
but an official disclaimer is needed to put doubts at 
rest. 

In fact Mr Stassen, who is responsible for the 
American foreign aid programme, has already firmly 
denied that his government proposes to use the Colombo 
Plan as its main instrument for channelling economic 
aid into Asia. The Americans will continue to use the 


Technical Aid (Point Four) scheme, bilateral military 


and defence support agreements, and the World Bank 
as their main agencies. Clearly, however, it is in the 
interests of all the Colombo Plan countries to welcome 
American participation. It is a fundamental precept of 
the plan developed at Colombo in January, 1950, that 
membership is open to all countries that subscribe to its 
objects. As Mr Gaitskell put it at the time: “We 
countries of the Commonwealth have taken the initiative 
in this enterprise. But we certainly desire no monopoly.” 
There are other would-be members—Japan and Siam ; 
they too should be welcomed. Japanese participation 
will certainly raise doubts in the minds of some of the 
members of the Colombo Plan ; it might create difficul- 


Asian Watering-Can 









ties ; but on balance it is likely to be an asset, particu- 
larly to the other Asian members. 

But there is a danger that satisfaction with the modest 
success of the Colombo Plan will give rise to com- 
placency about the general economic situation in Asia. 
No such luxury can be afforded. The Plan itself has as 
yet not made much impression on the enormous problem 
of economic backwardness in the area, It is difficult 
to guess how much external aid is needed ; but a group 
of experts reporting to the United Nations in May, 1951, 
estimated—admittedly on somewhat flimsy evidence— 
that some $11 billion of external capital would be 
required each year for industry and agriculture alone if 
the national income per head in Asia (including China 
but excluding Japan) was to be raised by a mere 2 per 
cent per annum. Their estimates, which might in fact 
be too conservative, give an idea of the orders of magni- 
tude involved. Something less than $200 million of 
external capital is the fractional contribution to this task 
made by the Colombo Plan. This does not mean that its 
impact is minimal, for, as experience has amply shown, 
helping under-developed countries is not simply 2 
matter of pouring in money. Technicians must be 
trained, new skills introduced, the arts of management 
taught ; in this work the Colombo Plan, together with 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Board and 
the American Point Four programme, have chalked up 
impressive results. But adequate finance is vital. It is 
because the financial needs of under-developed 
countries are so great and the available resources out- 
side the American continent so inadequate that it is 
difficult to keep patience with those who suggest that 
Britain, in combination with the Scandinavian 
countries or some other such odd grouping of countries, 
should go ahead independently of what the American 
government cares to do. 


* 


Something of a dilemma, therefore, faces the sponsors 
of the Colombo Plan. To be properly effective it needs 
much more money ; the only hope is that the Americans 
will come in with a massive contribution ; but this will 
mean that the American influence will predominate, pro- 
bably causing a breakdown of the unique Colombe Pian 
relationship. It would bea pity if this happened. Asian 
countries have on the whole taken to the Colombo Plan. 
They see in it no sign of a threat to their sovereignty, no 
suggestion of a political line-up in the cold war. This is 
a valuable asset; it should not be squandered. 
Irresistibly, therefore, the conclusion is reached that the 
Colombo Plan should not, after all, be transformed into 
something bigger. Let. its membership be widened ; 
let its financial resources be increased ; but at all costs 
keep its character and role intact. 
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This means that the main burden of giving aid to the 
under-developed countries of Asia must be shouldered 
by other agencies and organisations. There are already 
several at work in this field—the International Bank, the 
United Nations specialised agencies, the American 
Foreign Operations Admiaistration and others—but 
there is room for much more. . A plan to create a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development has 
been sporadically debated, but there is little likelihood of 
it taking practical shape in the near future. Of the big 
powers, neither Britain, the United States, nor the Soviet 
Union supports it. 

The only other possibility in sight is the proposal to 
give the Manila Treaty an economic backbone. All the 
signatory powers have indicated their willingness to 
accept additional economic commitments ; but until 
the treaty is ratified and the permanent council set up 
there is no telling what sums it will command. It 
might be a year or more before it takes shape. Never- 
theless this is no excuse for side-stepping some 
important decisions. Is a “ Manila Plan” to be the 
West’s main answer to Communist infiltration in 
Asia, and if so, what will its relationship be to the 
Colombo Plan ? 

There are two outstanding weaknesses in the proposal 
to create at Manila an Asian counterpart of the OEEC in 
Europe. First, the Manila pact covers only half a dozen 
Asian countries, accounting for a mere fraction of the 
total population of the area. Moreover, most of the Acian 
members are already receiving adequate if not especially 
well directed economic and defence support aid from 
the United States. Second, the aid—if Washington’s 
current mood prevails—will mainly have a military 
orientation. Neither argument is decisive. However 
small a proportion of Asia’s backward people are helped 
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to raise their economic effectiveness, it is all to th- 
good. And there is a strong possibility that oth 
Asian countries might be persuaded to take pa: 
informally in the economic arrangements without con 
mitting themselves to the Manila pact itself. As for th: 
predominantly military character of the aid, it is fo: 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and the Asian signa- 
tories to make their voices heard in Washington. The 
could not do better than recommend to Mr Dulles 
attention a new and penetrating American analysis o' 
the economic and political aspects of aiding under 
developed countries prepared by Professor Eugen: 
Staley.* He writes that “ It is a wrong diagnosis which 
sees the Communist menace as mainly a military threat 
...In most under-developed countries the politico 
economic threat is the major one ” ; and he suggests thar, 
given a Communist strategy that plays down military 
action and fosters revolution under cover of a “ peace 
offensive,” America should, while keeping its military 
guard up, seek true security by “ putting relatively more 
into politico-economic strengthening of under-developed 
areas, and relatively less into arming them.” Mean- 
while, the secondary economic effects of a military aid 
programme should not be ignored. After all, the 
demonstrably successful Indian five-year industrialisa- 
tion plan is in a sense still being financed largely by the 
residue of a British wartime offshore procurement 
programme. 

There is, in short, no reason at all to worry whether 
the Colombo Plan will be superseded ; it will not. The 
“Manila Plan,” if and when it takes shape, will be 
complementary and not competitive. Both are needed. 
At present only a few drops of western aid drip from a 
rusty bucket ; what is wanted is a well-directed shower 
from a brim-full watering can. 


The Use and Abuse of Planning 


os So the Conservative government’s bonfire of 
controls, one major control—that of the local 
planning authorities over the use and development of 
land—has so far survived intact. Both main parties 
have avowed, in general terms, their faith in the con- 
tinued ,value of planning controls, but there has been 
little attempt at a specific defence of the particular 
controls that exist. Interference with the private use of 
land is justified only if it accomplishes aims which are 
both socially acceptable and clearly defined. Unfortun- 
ately the worth of town planning is clouded by woolly 
ideas which sound sensible but lack substance. 

An example of this muddled thinking is the aim of 
conserving agricultural land, which ministers view as 
a prime justification of the planning machinery. This 
notion sounds meritorious and quite unexceptionable ; 
everyone would agree that farmland ought not to be 
“needlessly” wasted. But how much extra develop- 


ment cost is it worth incurring in order to avoid build 
ing on the better quality land ? How far should people 
be deprived of their back gardens in order that farms 
can be protected ? And is there any case for building 


’ upwards in blocks of flats in order to cut down lanc 


requirements ? 

After seven years of the Planning Act’s operation the 
only official guidance on these matters is that “ some 
additional cost ” is justified to protect agriculture. An 
elaborate machine operates to ensure that “ the claims 
of agriculture ” are fully considered before any develop- 
ment is allowed. But the opinions of junior officers 
of the agricultural land service about the quality of 
farms are not always a reliable guide even to agricul- 
tural requirements. They are not based on an adequate 
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soil survey, since the money so freely spent on organi- 
sation has been less available for research. Much less 
are they related to any consideration of the economics of 
food production; it might often be cheaper to replace the 
food grown on a’ piece of valuable land by improving 
marginal land elsewhere than to force housing or 
industry to incur extra costs. 

The vague zeal for agricultural conservation emanat- 
ing from Whitehall has fathered some extraordinary 
notions. It has influenced or indirectly compelled a 
number of local authorities to build flats instead of 
houses at an extra cost that is equivalent in extreme 
cases to £45,000 for each acre of farmland saved. The 
same sum spent on upgrading hill land might well pro- 
duce over two hundred times the food supply of the 
lost acre. It is certain that much of the money now 
being spent on expensive flats, and justified on agricul- 
tural grounds, would never be forthcoming were 
it not that the national taxpayer unwittingly carries 
almost the whole burden of the special flat subsidies. 

What plausibility there is in the conservationist idea 
derives from the argument that land, once given over 
to bricks and mortar, could not produce food in an 
emergency. But this notion again has never been 
properly analysed. It appears from official estimates 
derived from local plans that prospective urban develop- 
ment may affect about 2 per cent of present agricul- 
tural production during the next twenty years. This 
figure would doubtless be larger if strong controls did 
not exist ; but even so it would be small compared with 
the extra food which could be wrung from the remain- 
ing farmland in an emergency (not to mention the 
resources of those urban back gardens which close 
development reduces or eliminates). Britain is not like 
Japan, faced with a swelling population and no scope 
for emigration. Once the redevelopment of congested 
areas is complete, urban pressure on the countryside 
will slacken considerably. Certainly evidence is needed 
to show that land conservation would make enough 
difference to starvation or survival to justify the costs 
and deprivations that are imposed in its name. 


* 


This one point has been discussed at some length 
because it illustrates well the temptations to which 
official planners are liable. The local planning 
authorities, supervised by the Ministry, are responsible 
for the “ co-ordination of all forms of land use,” and the 
idea has got around that an elaborate machinery for 
consulting all interests and rendering a supposedly 
impartial decision is a fair definition of planning. This 
judicial analogy is very misleading, for no general 
yardstick for determining the right use of land could 
conceivably be invented (other than the discredited 
and partly superseded one of a free market). The 
actual effect of this approach is that planning permis- 
sion becomes a prize to be awarded to the best behaved 
or most plausible applicants, or to be. settled by arbi- 
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trary rules, interpreted by the whims of junior officials. 
If the planning authority has not got a clear policy of 
its own, which it can define and defend in terms of 
general principles, then it had much better not inter- 
fere with the speedy, silent, and genuinely impartial 
mechanism of the market; and half-baked ideas 
applied by rule-of-thumb methods are no substitute 
for proper principles. 


There are, however, basically sound and acceptable 
policies for which the planning authorities, central and 
local, are also responsible. Three of these policies may 
be briefly mentioned. There is first the championship 
of the broad cause of “amenity.” This ugly word is 
shorthand for a whole group of tasks which are part 
defensive and part creative. The protection of the 
nation’s heritage of natural and architectural beauty is 
inevitably a tough struggle against ugly or unsuitable 
developments. The planning ministry claims that in 
this contest it is merely the umpire and not the advo- 
cate for the defence ; but the popular view of its role 
as that of upholding aesthetic values against economic 
pressures is actually a more appropriate one. Since all 
the other public departments as well as private organi- 
sations are bound to devise their schemes of develop- 
ment in terms of minimising costs, it is well that there 
should be one authority to urge and sometimes to insist 
that it is worth paying something to avert the oblitera- 
tion of the finer features of town and countryside. 


Preserving existing amenities comes more easily to 
public authorities than creating new ones. The standards 
of design favoured by local councils are all too often 
insipid, monotonous, and conservative; but at least 
those councils who employ a good architect and are 
prepared to trust him can avoid the more egregious 
aesthetic blunders. But the most useful work here 
consists in moulding a satisfactory environment rather 
than in dictating building designs. In ensuring that 
development while reasonably spacious is compactly 
grouped, in reserving suitable sites for social facilities, 
in retaining trees and other natural features, in protect- 
ing residential areas from noxious fumes and traffic 
dangers—in all these matters there are now reasonably 
agreed standards which, actively pursued, can make a 
real difference to the quality of living. 


Secondly there are the great tasks of urban redevel- 
opment. In most big towns the more spectacular work 
of rebuilding bombed city centres is at least half-com- 
pleted, and attention is being switched to the long 
prosaic task of redeveloping the vast areas of substan- 
dard and congested properties. The tasks in each case 
are the same: to sort out the present mixture of uses ; 
to segregate harmful industries ; to streamline the road 
system ; to eliminate congested housing ; and to pro- 
vide a sufficiency of open spaces and of land for the 
modern requirements not only of dwellings, but of 
factories, schools, and hospitals. In all cities the short- 
ages of space and of finance are the limiting factors 
which circumscribe respectively the density and the 
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pace of redevelopment. But the main cities have shown 
a remarkable uniformity in their choice of policies and 
standards, and if these can be implemented, a consider- 
able improvement in living standards will certainly 
result. 

The third policy is the corollary of the redevelop- 
ment programmes of the largest cities—the schemes 
for dispersing their surplus population to smaller towns 
in the same region. Redevelopment reduces the area 
available for housing and displaces large numbers of 
people. If a limit is to be put to building upwards because 
of its extravagant cost and social unpopularity, and if 
outward sprawl is not to continue indefinitely, then a 
part of the population pressure in London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Glasgow must be shifted to 
other towns. There is nothing visionary or utopian 
about this policy, since in all economically advanced 
countries there is a strong centrifugal force behind 
industry and population which the planner can hope to 
guide and accelerate. 
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The three specific policies here briefly outlined do 1: ; 
of course exhaust the scope of town and country pla: 
ning ; nor are they free from considerable controver: 
The wisdom of a dispersal programme designe. 
primarily in terms of housing ratherthan of shifts « 
employment is, in particular, open to doubt. But at lea: 
these are "policies which have been clearly formulate 
and generally agreed between the planning authoriti: 
and which hold forth definite prospects of social bette: 
ment. No controls which fail to satisfy this elementar 
criterion ought to be tolerated ; and it is surely time th: 
both the law and the practice of town planning wer: 
reviewed so as to reduce the amount of interference 
to what is positively needed for specific purposes. A 
vague and dilatory brooding by public officials over th 
destiny of each piece of land can never be justified b 
talk about the national interest, the need for co-ordin: 
tion, and the smallness of this island. Only the prospe. 
of concrete benefits can warrant the imposition of plan 
ning controls. 
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Notes of the Week 





Blurring the Issue at 
Scarborough 


HE emergency resolution on German rearmament 
Zi adopted by the national executive committee of the 
Labour party is a dubious manoeuvre, whether the retreat 
from clarity is real or sham. If the official leaders-are really 
backing away from their earlier commitments they might 
as well say so frankly and enjoy a peaceful, if undignified, 
passage through next week’s annual party conference. If, 
as seems much more likely, they are merely trying to 
pretend they have changed their minds, then the Bevanites 
will make very sure that the deception is exposed. To find 
out just what the official leadership is up to, the party will 
have to wait for the speeches from the platform introducing 
the motion next Tuesday. 

Not that the resolution is all evasion. It is reasonable 
that the executive should deal with German rearmament 
within the context of the German problem as a whole ; 
thus the resolution proves agreeably sensible by recognis- 
ing that the question of free elections remains the touch- 
stone. The Bevanites have been developing specious argu- 
ments that German rearmament should be 'bartered against 
free elections; the resolution lays down that talks on 
German unity should be resumed only when the Russians 
permit free elections in the eastern zone. 

This alone is enough to ensure a clash with the left at 
Scarborough, and it is difficult to see why Mr Attlee’s 


lieutenants bothered (in his absence, but presumably with 
his approval) to wrap up the rest of their ideas in double- 
talk. With the nine-power conference taking place at the 
same time the executive can fairly claim some elbow room ; 
but it is mere evasion to propose talks with continental 
Socialist parties, which are collectively, and often indi- 
vidually, as split as British Labour. These talks are t 
consider “arrangements ... for the German Federal 
Republic to contribute to collective security.” If this 
sentence means anything, it must be that the Germans 
should be rearmed ; no responsible Labour leader has 
hitherto ever suggested that Germany should contribute 
to western defence without providing troops, and if one 
does so next week he will deserve and incur only contempt. 
With over fifty resolutions opposing German rearmament 
on the conference agenda, there will presumably have to be 
a straight vote on the issue some time next week. Defeat 
then would be cancelled out if the executive could get its 
own resolution passed, but if the conference proves merely 
irritated by all this shuffling the executive may yet wish 
that it had put on a braver show. 


Tory Agenda 


Te latest salutary effect of the Crichel Down affair is 
to provoke the Tories at their annual conference to have 
a debate on “ the liberty of the subject.” This is a topic 
which politicians like to discuss in Opposition but tend to 
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find a nuisance when in office. Without Crichel Down it 
is hardly likely that eleven resolutions on various aspects of 
the subject’s liberty would have been submitted to Abbey 
House and so made a debate necessary. The resolution on 
which the discussion will take place urges that the individual 
should have the right to appeal from decisions of the 
executive power to an independent tribunal. Whether the 
ensuing debate is as useful as it could well be will depend 
on whether the speakers can avoid the customary platitudes. 

For the rest the agenda for the Tory conference follows 
fairly obvious lines. Over 30 resolutions calling for higher 
pensions were clearly drafted with an eye on aged con- 
stituents rather than on the Government, whose anxiety to 
act and reasons for delay have been made equally plain 
more than once. The Government, through Mr Butler, 
has also repeatedly made clear its attitude towards its own 
expenditure. This, however, has not prevented the annual 
sheaf of motions demanding cuts in taxation but failing to 
specify how the sponsors would find the money. 

One or two familiar landmarks in the agenda reappear 
somewhat stunted. The annual clash between Mr Thorney- 
croft and the Messrs Amery pére et fils is declared a draw in 
advance ; the debate on Commonwealth trade will take 
place on a motion merely calling for a revision of Gatt 
“if need be” in the interests of strengthening Common- 
wealth ties. Nor is there likely to be a repetition of last 
year’s demonstration by the farm interests; the new 
Minister is faced by suggestions couched in moderate terms. 
To compensate it for the loss of one of its favourite targets 
in Sir Thomas Dugdale, the conference is to be allowed 
to chivvy Miss Horsbrugh a little and even prod Mr 
Macmillan towards “concentrating housing subsidies on 
those who genuinely need them.” But any chivvying of 
Mr Eden will be bad form. There are resolutions opposing 
his Suez policy and calling for a cut in national service 
(a rare bird in this aviary), but the motion on foreign affairs 
and defence which he will answer is couched in terms of 
simple adoration. 


Aloofness on the Footplate 


HE negotiations for a new wages structure for the rail- 
ways have been thrown back into the melting pot. A 
fortnight ago the Transport Commission put an end to a 
deadlock by making a new offer, and last week it seemed that 
agreement might be reached. The National Union of Rail- 
waymen had agreed on maximum and minimum increases, 
and had only to settle rates for the intermediate grades, and 
the Transport Salaried Staffs Association, too, had reached 
agreement. But the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen decided on Tuesday that the reported 
increase of 6s. 6d. offered to the footplatemen was still too far 
below their claim of {£1 6s. 6d. to be acceptable. It is again 
insisting on referring the matter to the Railway Staff National 
Council—the usual preliminary to the industry’s arbitration 
tribunal. It is by no means certain that ASLEF will gain 
more by this method ; the tribunal is made up of representa- 
tives of the other two unions and of the Transport Commis- 
sion, with an independent chairman. But presumably it 
feels that it will not do any worse. 
The council was due to meet on Friday, and its first task 
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was to decide whether it was in accordance with the indus- 
try’s constitution that the tribunal should consider a claim by 
one union only. If that were allowed, it would in theory be 
possible for the ASLEF men to get their increase through the 
tribunal while the other unions got theirs by negotiation. 
If the tribunal’s award were more generous than the existing 
offer the commission would not only have to pay that 
increase to all footplatemen (including the 25 per cent of 
them who are in the NUR), but the NUR would presumably 
cease. to be content with the other increases that it has 
negotiated. It would be surprising, however, if the award 
were to be more generous. The tribunal has an obligation to 
consider what the industry can afford—and the Transport 
Commission has already passed that limit. But if it were 
to recommend no more than the commission has already 
offered it might provoke again the obduracy of ASLEF. The 
spectre of a railway strike walks again. 


The Other Communities 


N the tumult and discontent that has followed the collapse 
of the EDC, the functioning organs of European co- 
operation tend to be forgotten. Although first the uncer- 
tainty over EDC and then its collapse inevitably cast long 
shadows over the whole movement toward closer European 
co-operation, the idea of European unity has grown roots 
that are too deep to be easily killed. In May, 1950, when 
M. Schuman offered to merge France’s coal and steel indus- 
tries with those of other.European countries, he did so in 
the name of Franco-German amity. At that time no one 
had yet dreamed of a European defence community in the 
now familiar sense. The Schuman plan, with its dramatic 
political appeal and latent economic advantages, was a new 
and exciting experiment. It still is. Although admittedly 
imperfect in many respects, a common market for coal and 
steel exists, and the end of exclusive national control over 
these vital resources is enshrined in a fifty-year treaty safe- 
guarded by a zealous international bureaucracy. In his 
search for guarantees, M. Mendés-France should not over- 
look the military and political implications of the European 
Coal and Steel Community ; they are certainly not for- 
gotten by the Germans. 

Nor should the coup de grace given to the EDC be taken 
as the end of all the high hopes for “Little Europe.” 
Military integration is a step which must be taken eveniu- 
ally if the Six are to function as a true unity ; but there is 
no reason why it need be the second step. It was largely 
an accident of history that EDC came to be marked down 
as the next of the communities of the Six. The governments 
of the Low Countries, particularly the Dutch, have fre- 
quently argued that further action on the economic ‘front 
was a more sensible second step. , 

The new pattern of defence arrangements for Western 
Europe which must soon emerge will undoubtedly affect the 
development of European economic and political institu- 
tions, but it will not remove the necessity for making the 
existing institutions work and evolving new ones. And the 
breaking of the unnecessarily rigid connection between 
European unity and western defence arrangements may 
make it easier to solve such long-standing problems: as 
British association with the Coal and Steel Community. 
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Truth at Strasbourg 


EW of those who heard the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
F M. Spaak, address the Council of Europe last Saturday 
can have failed to feel the appropriateness of his words in 
the only permanent European assembly that has yet been 
established. He spoke as a European at a moment when 
the great flow of hope and idealism in postwar Europe is 
sharply receding, and many people are already beginning 
to look upon the late 1940s as an age that is already passing 
into history. M. Spaak’s theme was simple : German re- 
armament is vital to European defence ; to reject it would 
therefore destroy not only Europe, but also the strength 
of the Atlantic Pact, for America would withdraw from the 
Continent, and Britain would follow this example. It was 
sad but true that, if the question of German rearmament 
was put to the Nato countries, all but France would 
certainly agree to it. EDC had guaranteed five things: 
German rearmament ; some limitation of it; no German 
general staff ; a step towards European unity ; and a new 
chance to solve some of Europe’s biggest problems, includ- 
ing the division of Germany. Of these five, the Nato 
solution could cover only the first two. Nevertheless it must 
must be accepted. 

The key point in M. Spaak’s argument, that the 
Americans would withdraw from Europe if the Germans 
were not rearmed, is debatable. Admittedly this idea has 
been championed in Washington for over a year by a strong 
body of opinion ; but highly placed observers do not believe 
that, at least under the present Administration, the re- 
appraisal would be quite so “ agonising” as to cut Europe 
off tout court. And so long as some American stake was 
left, the United States would remain committed. But the 
essential value of M. Spaak’s statement remains in any case. 
He showed that Western Europe can survive only on either 
America’s or Russia’s terms. There is no halfway house, 
and no realistic possibility of a “third force.” This pro- 
position can never be proved too often. 


French Socialists at the Centre 


MENDES-FRANCE Originally contemplated, it seems, 
M - only a brief stay at the Quai d’Orsay; and by 
now he must be wondering whether, in assuming the role 
of foreign minister as well as that of premier, he has taken 
on the task of Sisyphus. Next week’s London conference 
confronts him with almost exactly the same problem as he 
faced on the eve of the Brussels conference in August. 
Once again he has to try to align all those French deputies 
who are prepared to accept some form of German rearma- 
ment on a formula that could also be accepted by France’s 
allies. He has to reconcile as many as possible of those 
who voted against EDC with as many as possible of those 
who voted for it. The extremists on both sides—the 
“ultras,” as they are now called in Paris—will certainly be 
against him. Can he, once tempers have calmed down, 
find any sort of majority in the centre ? 
His proposals are still too vague and too new to allow 
of any accurate forecast. Many Gaullists may be swayed 
in his direction by the smallness of the “dose” of supra- 
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nationalism that he suggests. His greatest difficulty wil! 
obviously be to win over enough of the “ Europeans,” whose 
bitterness over the failure of EDC has not yet diminished. 
The Christian Democrats (MRP) show no signs of modi- 
fying their hostility to the premier. Indeed, there were 
many rumours that, as soon as the Assembly came togethe: 
again in November, the MRP would press for a dissolution 
to prove that the rejection of EDC represented the feeling 
not of the people, but only of the deputies—of the pa): 
légal, not the pays réel. But enthusiasm for this move : 
now cooling off. The idea of a dissolution is apparent! 
distasteful to the President of the Republic, and the “ Euro- 
peans”” themselves have no wish to provoke a second 
French veto which would please only the Communists and 
disgust France’s allies. They have been thinking of bring- 
ing the premier down on some domestic issue before the 
Assembly can debate the European problem ; but for con- 
stitutional reasons they will have less than three weeks in 
November during which they could secure fresh elections 
by defeating the government by an absolute majority. 

The Socialists, now struggling to avert a new and fatal 
split within their ranks, seem destined to play a key rol 
They are naturally reluctant to bear any responsibility fo: 
nipping in the bud M. Mendés-France’s reformist experi- 
ment. Both in domestic and in foreign matters, the fate 
of the government lies primarily in their hands ; and the 
key factor in the determining of their final attitude—as o! 
that of many other deputies—is likely to be the degree of 
British participation in the new European system. 


Troubles of the TGWU 


HE trials of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
do not get any less. As The Economist goes to press 
busmen from §5 of London’s 114 garages are operating, 
in defiance of the union, the ban on overtime and on “ rest- 
day” work, and there is every sign that it will extend 
further. Its pretext is a vague protest against rates of pay 
and pensions, although no specific claims have been put 
forward, other than the slogan “ £10 a week or else.” 
The malcontents feel that this is a particularly opportune 
time to exert what pressure they can, because, like all 
sections of the transport industry, London buses are suffer- 
ing from a severe labour shortage—to be precise, from a 
shortage of 2,900 drivers and conductors. 

The union now has to decide whether it will merely 
continue to withhold its support from the militants, while 
reminding them that their action breaks the union’s agree- 
ment with London Transport to work overtime on request ; 
or whether it will canalise the militancy in another wage 
claim. In recent talks with the employers it has certainly 
urged that if work on the buses, with its disadvantages of 
irregular hours and weekend work, is to compete for labour 
with other industries, it must pay higher wages. A delegate 
conference of the union this week decisively rejected 
London Transport’s proposal for meeting the shortage by 
regularised overtime working—a proposal that is certainly 
unpromising against the present background. On the other 
hand, the last claim was settled as recently as last January 
with an award of 7s. a week, and the time is hardly ripe 
for another. Whatever the union decides to do it can at 
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least console itself with the thought that no other union 
is going to poach its members. 

Meaffwhile the breakaway in the dockers’ group of the 
TGWU continues to spread. The National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers’ Union asserts that over half the 
dockers both at Hull and at Birkenhead have now applied 
to transfer to it from the TGWU. It shows no sign of 
being impressed by the rebuke of Sir Vincent Tewson, 
general secretary of the TUC, who demands that it should 
return the purloined members. It denies the charge that 
it has broken the “ Bridlington agreement ” (which, among 
other things, forbids a union to organise recruitment where 
another union is in a majority), on the ground that the 
Hull dispute was over. If its defiance leads to suspen- 
sion, followed at the next congress by expulsion, this would 
not be for the first time. It was expelled for the same sin 
thirty years ago, and was only readmitted ten years ago. 


Success of a Mission 


IR KEITH HANCOCK has returned from Uganda after what 
has been, for him personally, a most successful mission, 
His appointment as an independent expert to advise the 
people of Buganda on constitutional reform was announced 
in February. It formed part of the Colonial Secretary’s 
statement on the development of the whole of Uganda 
(including Buganda) as a primarily African state. Part of 
the dispute between the Governor and the Kabaka of 
Buganda arose from the Kabaka’s wish to achieve 
autonomy for Buganda. The purpose of Sir Keith 
Hancock’s mission was therefore to hammer out 
proposals by which Buganda’s desire for self-govern- 
ment could be reconciled with the progress of Uganda, 
as a umitary state, towards the same goal. Considera- 
tion had thus to be given to the relations between the Lukiko 
(Buganda’s parliament) and the Legislative Council of 
Uganda. Equally important were the problems peculiar to 
Buganda itself, and the relations of the Kabaka—whoever 
he might be—and his ministers with the Lukiko were 
included in the terms of Sir Keith Hancock’s mission. 

From the start it was intended that the Baganda them- 
selves should have a large share in working out a solution 
to these constitutional problems. Sir Keith Hancock’s first 
success was his mediation between the Governor and the 
Lukiko in the dispute that arose over the membership of 
the -constitutional committee. Moreover, the speech he 
made to the Lukiko on his arrival. in Uganda in June, in 
which he emphasised his independence both of the Govern- 
ment and of the committee, created a favourable atmosphere 
for the beginning of the talks. Now he has managed to 
secure agreement, not only among the members of the con- 
stitutional committee themselves, but between them and 
the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen. 

Yet the agreed recommendations on Buganda’s constitu- 
tion, signed last week by the Governor and by the members 
of the committee, are not the end of the story. The recom- 
mendations, which will not be made known for another 
month as they have to be translated into the native tongue, 
will have to be considered by the Lukiko. Even though the 
Lukiko itself appointed the committee, there is still plenty 
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of scope for opposition to its recommendations to be worked 
up by interested parties. It is also very unlikely that the 
average Buganda African will be able to dissociate any 
references to the office of Kabaka from the person of 
Mutesa II. To put over the proposals will need the most 
delicate exercise in public relations. 


Arab Eyes Turn Westward 


hw for confirmed pessimists, it is difficult not to see in 
recent events in the Middle East signs of a general 
trend more favourable to the West. The Canal settlement 
(if ratified), with the careful but less unconciliatory speeches 
lately made by Colonel Nasser and his colleagues, is one 
major element in this. The Persian oil settlement (if ratified) 
and the correct, even cordial, attitude of General Zahedi 
and his ministers is another. A third is the Turkish- 
Pakistani agreement, and the friendly interest in it taken by 
strong elements in the public life of an Iraq in which, more- 
over, an overwhelming electoral victory seems to have fallen 
to the forces of stability and moderation. In Syria the 
Shishekli regime, which had specifically refused all western 
collaboration, even in the economic field, has given way to 
forces that will almost certainly prove more realistic. The 
xenophobe party in Lebanon now has no parliamentary or 
cabinet representation ; and the recent Arab League resolu- 
tion on the Anglo-Yemeni frontier trouble was studiously 
moderate. 


It is entirely satisfactory that Iraqi-Egyptian relations 
should be, to all appearances, so greatly improved since the 
Canal obstacle, with its obsessive claims on Egyptian interest, 
has been got out of the way. And with the disappearance of 
the bone of contention labelled “ Greater Syria,” and of the 
Iraqi-Syrian coolness of Shishekli’s latter days, more real 
unity in the League itself may at last be attainable. It may 
be some time before Arab statesmen can advocate the 
adhesion of their countries to any specific defence scheme 
linked with the West. But they can, in Cairo and Baghdad 
and Damascus, already go further than they could, in spite 
of all the anti-western rancour and soreness which it must 
take years to dissipate. The acceptance of arms, loans and 
benevolent missions is a beginning ; events such as Nuri’s 
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visit to England this week are helpful, and the Canal with- 
drawal—and perhaps a fairly imminent settlement with 
regard to Shaiba and Habbaniya—renders the wearisome 
talk of “ western imperialism ” beloved of Arab leader-writers 
more than ever an anachronism. Yet it must remain diffi- 
cult to visualise any dramatic sweeping away of Arab 
suspicions of the West while the issues between Israel and 
its immediate neighbours are kept so painfully alive by 
frontier frictions ; and the recent representations in London 
by the ambassadors of the Arab states revealed how wide a 
gulf still remains to be bridged in this respect. 


Mr Yoshida Sets Out Again 


R YOSHIDA is still due to leave Tokyo this weekend 
M on his journey to Europe and North America. His 
trip, already once postponed, -has again been the object of 
strong political opposition from the left-wing Socialist 
party and from the trade unions, many of them under Com- 
munist influence. There is a growing neutralist tendency 
in Japan, and the left wing has succeeded in provoking 
resentment at what it presents as the prospect of closer 
Japanese ties with the West, particularly with the United 
States. Moreover, for the trip to be frustrated again would 
be a distinct political defeat for Mr Yoshida’s Liberal 
government ; in June, the prime minister’s departure was 
ut off after a riot in the Diet which had been staged to 
rotest, on the one hand, against Mr Yoshida’s pro- 
American foreign policy, and on the other, against the 
reactionary repeal of the police reforms introduced under 
the Occupation. 

Although Japan is a long way from accepting the views 
of its fellow travellers on foreign policy, such assiduous 
workers can hardly fail to reap some sort of harvest from 
the very fertile ground on which they are sowing their 
seed. But, considering the relative isolation of the Japanese 
from the new world that has risen since the war, the prime 
minister’s journey is very much of a step in the right 
direction—and in more senses than one. He will meet not 
only American political leaders but also, it is to be hoped, 
as wide a cross-section of British opinion as possible. 
Mr Yoshida is due to go to Canada first and then to 
Germany, France, Italy and the Vatican, arriving in London 
about October 21st; from -here, he sails for the United 
States. 

Mr Molotov, meanwhile, has chosen the eve of the tour 
to make some highly scented replies to the carefully phrased 
questions sent to him by a Japanese journalist. Moscow 
has lately stepped up its propaganda in favour of closer 
Soviet-Japanese ties, and, among other things, Mr Molotov 
emphasizes Russia’s “readiness to normalise its relations 
with Japan provided Japan displays a similar readiness.” 
He adds that the main obstacle is “the fact that certain 
Japanese circles follow the dictate of US ruling circles which 
seek to keep Japan in the position of a dependent country.” 
Apparently Mr Molotov has forgotten that, while the 
western countries have signed a peace treaty which restores 


Japan’s sovereignty and independence of action, Russia has 
not. 
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Plain Words on East-West ‘Trade 


HE Strasbourg Assembly is to be complimented on th: 
- sensible resolution on east-west trade passed by an 
overwhelming majority on Wednesday. It rightly empha- 
sises “ the political effect of such trade” and declares t! 
need for it “to be considered as part of the general polic, 
of the West towards the Eastern bloc.” These are admir 
able if obvious points, far too frequently ignored in Western 
Europe. It is particularly regrettable that two British 
votes—one Conservative and one Labour—were among th 
six cast against the resolution. 

The Assembly proposes the creation of a central organi 
sation, open to all western states, which would co-ordinaic 
all trade with the East.» The purpose is twofold: to restore 
the balance in commercial negotiations between the Eas: : 
state monopolies and the private firms and individuals in 
the West; and to counter the Soviet bloc’s familiar tech- 
nique of playing one western country off against another. 
one group of businessmen against their competitors. 
such a plan could be drawn up and made to work it would 
strengthen the West’s hands both economically and polit: 
cally ; and though there are obvious practical difficultic: 
it is an idea well worth pursuing. 

Some woolly thinking on east-west trade is creeping in 
again. Recently it was reported that the deputy presiden 
of the Associated British Chambers of Commerce had 
declared that “the biggest short-term hope for an expan 
sion of oversea markets lay in am increase in east-wes 
trading.” This is an obvious exaggeration; moreover. 
nothing is said of the dangers involved. Has it been for- 
gotten that the Soviet government summarily cut off it 
purchases of Australian wool because of the Petrov affair ° 
Did British industry fail to see the connection between the 
break in the. Anglo-Polish trade talks and the Klimowicz 
incident ? Responsible leaders of British industry have 2 
duty to warn businessmen of the uncertainties in east-wes' 
trade ; the government has the responsibility of seeing that 
dangerous political consequences do not arise from sectors 
of industry and commerce becoming too involved in trade 
with the Soviet bloc. The Strasbourg Assembly was righ‘ 
in underlining once again that trade and politics are 
inseparable weapons of Communist diplomacy. 


Roman Scandals 


HE resignation of the Italian Foreign Minister, Signo: 

Piccioni, in connection with the arrest of his son for 
complicity in the vast Montesi scandal, has been an un- 
pleasant warning to the outside world of the weakness of 
the new Italy. Not even in the elections of 1948 and 1953 
were there greater possibilities of a major turn for the 
worse. When the fate of Europe is in the balance, it may 
seem particularly wrong that the average Roman should 
be so absorbed in the Montesi case. But the luscious 
details which have emerged in an ever widening stream 
since the body of Wilma Montesi was found on the beach 
near Rome, seventeen months ago, are a symptom of some- 
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thing much more important than mere interest in the erotic 
pleasures of upper-class society. They have come to 
represent a grave and genuine liability to the existing 
regime. They have been skilfully used to further the Com- 
munist cause. And their political effects on the home front 
may end by outweighing for Italy the significance of its 
attendance at the nine-power conference in London. 

Signor Piccioni’s resignation from the Palazzo Chigi has 
in fact given outward form to the link between internal and 
external affairs. He himself was a keen supporter of 
European Union, and in that respect he reflected the views 
of the Scelba government as a whole. But the name of 
young Piero Piccioni has been coupled from the start with 
the Montesi scandal, and a more sensitive statesman than 
his father might have retired long ago. No one, however, 
expects the resignations to end with his or with those of 
the two senior police officials who have already been thrown 
to the wolves. It will soon be the turn of the guilty parties 
themselves. And there is little doubt that unedifying 
revelations are in the offing. 

These developments can only weaken the Scelba govern- 
ment and, indirectly, the cause of European integration. 
The immediate gainers have been the Communist party. 
But, according to our Rome correspondent, the mudslinging 
will also further the swing to the left inside the Christian 
Democrat party under Signor Fanfani, the recently elected 
successor to Signor De Gasperi as leader of the party. He 
is not at present in the government, but he is probably the 
most powerful man in Italy. He is busy reorganising the 
party so that, after breaking up the right wing under Signor 
Pella and the moderate left under Signor Gronchi, he may 
be able to lead a compact phalanx to the polls next year. 
Then, it is believed, he hopes to raise the present Christian 
Democrat vote of 40 per cent to a clear majority. This is 
an astute but dangerous game. Signor Fanfani can pose 
as the reformer anly by both denouncing his predecessor’s 
errors and implying that his leadership would bring 
a new broom which would sweep far outside the mere 
confines of the government. It is true that the Montesi 
scandal may shortly emerge as a turning point in Italian 
politics. But the turning is not likely to be such as to give 
democracy much cause for rejoicing. 


Equalisation and Inequities 


HE purpose of the Exchequer equalisation grant is to 
Zz assist local authorities whose rateable value per head is 
below the national average ; one of the consequences of its 
operation has been to create a “ burning sense of injustice ” 
among those county boroughs that do not receive it. Ina 
new memorandum of proposals to the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, these disgruntled authorities have 
pointed out that rateable value is a poor guide to the actual 
wealth or poverty of a local authority. Nor do they believe 
that the situation will be wholly rectified by the uniform 
valuation of property throughout the whole country that the 
Inland Revenue is to undertake before 1956. This new 
valuation will be based mainly on rents prevailing in 1939 ; 
but unfortunately rents of similar houses varied from area to 
area at that time for numerous reasons that had little to do 
with the actual incomes of their inhabitants. Valuers have 
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been given some discretion to correct anomalies of this 
type ; but they will not remove all of them. 

In the tangled morass of local government finance, any 
relief to the poorer authorities is bound to be the roughest 
of justice. The present system is no rougher than most. 
The list of county boroughs that do not now get any grant— 
it starts with Bath, Blackpool, Bournemouth, Brighton, and 
Bristol—seems prima facie to consist of the wealthier towns ; 
there are some anomalies later in the list—for example, New- 
castle and Manchester are among the have-nots, while Bir- 
mingham gets a grant—but oddities such as this would 
appear under any system. There are certainly some points 
of detail, as a Government investigating committee pointed 
out last year, on which immediate improvement would be 
possible. But the Minister has used the convenient exeuse 
of disagreement among the local authorities to defer action 
for the time being. 

However, it is none too soon to prepare for the overhaul 
of local government finance which must accompany the 
1956 revaluation. The Exchequer grant must then be put 
on a broader basis and it would also be much wiser to make 
the grant a fixed proportion of total local government expen- 
diture, instead of adjusting it to the actual expenditures (and 
hence possibly the extravagances) of individual authorities: 
But the more fundamental need is to provide local autho- 
rities with greater financial independence ; and in this con- 
text proposals for rerating industry and agriculture deserve 
speedy and sympathetic consideration from the Government. 


The Elusive Scientist 


OR the second time in a few weeks an authoritative body 
has proclaimed the need—Burnham Committee or no 
—to pay higher salaries to science teachers. In August 
a committee set up by the Federation of British 
Industries made some bold proposals for new salary scales 
that would lessen the wide gap between the earnings of 





scientists in the schools and the earnings of scientists in - 


industry—not at the beginning of their careers, but in later 
life. Now the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, in its 
seventh annual report,* urges again that if a remedy is to 
be found to the shortage of scientists, it must be found at 
the beginning of the production line, in the schools, where 
the problem is one of quality as well as of quantity. There 
is no escape from the logic of the price mechanism. 

The report touches on many problems, but-almost half 
its length is devoted to the shortage of scientists. The 
council expresses concern that the proportion of university 
students in the pure and applied science departments rose 
from 31 per cent in 1947 to only 33 per cent in 1953 and 
that these departments are now doing no more than main- 
taining their student numbers. Not many more potential 
science students are to be found in the sixth forms of 
maintained grammar schools, where the proportion study- 
ing sci¢nce is already as high as two-thirds. There is more 
scope for a higher proportion in independent schools, which 
still tend to direct most of their brightest pupils into 
the arts. But the main source of more science students 
is an increase in the number of pupils who stay 


ee 
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at grammar schools until they are 17 or 18. The 
council refuses to be consoled by the fact that more of them 
do so each year: 23,000 in 1950 and 27,000 in 1953. It 
declares that this rate of increase is nothing like fast enough. 
A report on early leaving, just completed, though not yet 
published, by the Central Advisory Council for Education 
in England may have some interesting recommendations in 
this connection. 

The scientific advisory council, on the other hand, refuses 
to be alarmed at the supposed exodus of British scientists 
to posts abroad, particularly in the United States. It is 
reassuring to learn, for example, that between 1947 and 
19§2 the university chemistry departments lost only 43 of 
their staff and research students to permanent employment 
in the United States, a number that represents only about 
2 per cent of the country’s output of post-graduate chemists. 


A Chattel or a Trust? 


DOPTION has become, in recent years, more than a 

fashion. It has been described as a passion. Adoption 
orders granted in England and Wales rose from 3,000 in 
1927 to 21,000 in 1946. The annual average is now about 
14,000. The demand by would-be adopters far outruns 
the supply of available babies. In London alone it is 
estimated that ten approved couples are waiting for every 
baby suitable for adoption. The fact that these babies 
are so small a proportion of the country’s homeless children, 
does not make their needs, or those of the many childless 
homes, any less urgent. 

The appointment of a departmental committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Gerald Hurst, to look into present 
adoption law and practice, was widely welcomed—especially 
by those closely associated with adoption work, who have 
long felt that the present law, concentrating as it does on 
the “rights of the parent,” often fails to achieve the 
welfare of the child. The report of the Hurst committee 
does not suggest any radical changes in the law. It aims at 
improving working of existing mzc1inery. If, however, its 
recommendations are accepted, some of the present legal 
obstacles to adoption will be removed. Most welcome is 
the recommendation that the court should be able to dis- 
pense with the consent of the mother to the adoption of 
her child, if in the opinion of the court the parent “ has 
made no attempt to discharge parental responsibilities.” 
This would greatly benefit the many children, now in insti- 
tutions, whose parents never visit them or even write to 
them for months and sometimes years. These same parents 
are able now to cling grimly to their “ parental right ” and 
' refuse consent to their children’s adoption. If this proposal 
becomes law, the old negative clause about “ unreasonably 
withholding consent ” would be dropped. 

The main recommendation of the report is one that 
would empower local authorities to act as adoption societies, 
working through case conferences. The importance of 
employing highly trained and skilled staff in all work of 
supervision and visiting is emphasised. The position of the 
child placed privately by its parents or by a “ third party ” 
would be safeguarded by the proposal that such placings 
should be notified to the local authority, both by the 
“third party” and by the prospective adopters, fourteen 
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days before the child is placed in its new family. The 
committee decided that it would be neither wise nor prac- 
ticable to prohibit altogether adoptions arranged in this 
way, which account for one-third of all adoptions ; but 
its recommendations should ensure that the chances of 
harm to the child arising from private placing should be 


much less than they are at present. 


Dutch Budget Under Blue Skies 


Ye budgetary methods are in sharp contrast to British 
procedures. The budget presented on Tuesday was 
for the financial year beginning next January Ist. The 
revenue changes that the Finance Minister suggested have 
yet to be translated into Bills which will be put before parlia- 
ment during the coming year, and they will only have effect 
from January, 1956. The Dutch taxpayer must, therefore, 
wait another fifteen months for substantial cuts in taxation 
totalling 500 to §§0 million guilders (about £50 million). 
Whether he will be tempted to anticipate his windfall is a 
question that must puzzle the statisticians in The Hague. 
Clearly, however, no Dutch budget can acquire the same 
atmosphere of drama as the British. 

Both the Queen’s speech and the budget message breathe 
an air of cenfidence, indeed of success. National income 
has risen by five per cent ; industrial production is up ; 
employment is high—too high, in fact ; and the balance of 
payments position remains sound. State revenue has, there- 
fore, been buoyant, and since there are no immediate signs 
of returning inflation it was right and proper of the Minister 
to cut taxes. This time he has chosen to put the money 
directly into the pockets of the consumers. Pay-roll taxe: 
and income taxes are expected to be reduced by some 210 
million guilders. In part this will merely be compensation 
for the second general rent increase anticipated next year ; 
but the wage-earner can expect another increment from the 
6 per cent wage increase recommended by the Foundation 
of Labour. Consumers will gain also by changes in purchase 
tax that will cost the exchequer about 180 million guilders. 
Industry will get little direct benefit, although it will welcome 
the release of spending power. However, half of the special 
defence tax imposed in 1951 will be remitted at a cost of 
60 million guilders. No remarkable changes in state expendi- 
ture are anticipated, though defence spending has been 
levelled off at 1,350 million guilders (£127 milliofi) a year. 
A budget deficit of 568 million guilders (£53 million) should 
not prove diffieult to cover in the present liquid state of the 
capital market. 

There are,.in fact, few economic clouds over the Zuider 
Zee at the moment, and those on the horizon are only 
mildly threatening. The housing shortage remains the most 
pressing problem. The government promises a new drive. 
Shortages in the labour market—an exceptional problem for 
the Netherlands—hold out the danger of inflation-breeding 
bottlenecks. No doubt the government will cast its eye 
over the emigration programme. The foreign trade position, 
though comfortable at present, is never entirely certain. 
Like Britain, the Netherlands has to be on the alert for 
adverse changes in its export markets, and is kept on its toes 
by those fickle creatures, the terms of trade. These, how- 
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Mixing metals is not as easy as you might 
think! In Philips extensive Research Laboratories, 
whole teams of scientists are devoting themselves to 
endless experiments relating to this subject. It is 
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only by such research that new methods of mixing, E zs, 
solidifying, casting and machining are discovered. 2 % 

Recently, for example, Philips developed a = = 

method of casting metals under vacuum, whereby = =. 

‘ the metals remain absolutely free from impurity. %. = 
Earlier, they had astonished the scientific world by 7 @ 


‘ 
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reducing Zirconium and Hafnium — exceptionally 
brittle and unstable solids — to such a ductile state 
that they could be machined just like any ordinary 
metal. 
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Developments such as these typify the way in which 
Philips are for ever seeking to widen their knowledge ; XN) NNN 
of the materials from which their products are made, é “¢, RROD NYA TAY WY 
and so raise their quality still higher. ; . AN RR AUS 
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SIX YEARS’ PROGRESS = 


Travel 


and the BALANCE OF POWER 


IN THE BUSY INDUSTRIAL NORTH, trains 
running from Manchester to Sheffield 
will soon be electric. In the Southern 
Regioh, plans are well advanced for 
the electrification of 200 more route- 
miles, extensions from 
Gillingham and Sevenoaks to Rams- 
gate, Folkestone and Hastings. And 
in the Eastern Region, the Liverpool 
Street—Shenfield system is to be ex- 
tended to Chelmsford and Southend. 
More plans will follow. 


covering 


There are good reasons for using 
electricity on the railways. Electric 
trains are clean, powerful, fast — and 
they use the-nation’s coal resources 
more efficiently. Greater use of elec- 
tricity for transport is good news for 
all consumers of electricity. Why ? 


It’s a matter of balance. As more 
electricity is used in more ways, the 
different loads — occurring, in the 
main, at different times of the day — 
keep the generating plant more fully 
employed. And continuous full out- 
put from the power stations helps to 
reduce the cost of electricity. 





== 40 NEW POWER STATIONS 
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cA Way Found Out 


‘I HAVE OFTEN THOUGHT’, said the inventive English genius, |r. 
Robert Hooke, ‘that probably there might be a way found out 
to make an artificial glutinous composition, much resemb! ":, 
if not full as good, nay better, than that Excrement, or whatc\cr 
other substance it be out of which, the Silk-worm wire-draws 
his clew’. That was in 1665, but two hundred years were to 
pass before the scientists’ search for ways and means of 
producing textile fibres artificially began in earnest. Today, we 
may be thankful that their quest has been successful, for the 
demand for textiles now tends to outstrip nature’s own Ic- 
sources of the cotton plantation, the silkworm and the shee; 
Noteworthy among the new man-made fibres of today is onc 
perfected in the laboratories of I.C.I.’s Nobel Division. Known 
as ‘Ardil’, this new fibre is soft and warm—and unattractive to 
moths. Fabrics containing it are endowed with a silky, smoot! 
handle, and a friendly ‘feel’. Equally important is the fact that 
‘Ardil’ is available in exactly the deniers and staple lengths tha‘ 
the textile manufacturer needs, while its price is low and stab|: 

A new I.C.I. factory, built at Dumfries at a cost 0! 
£3,000,000, is capable of manufacturing ‘Ardil’ staple at th 
rate of 20,000,000 Ibs. a year. The staple goes to the spinne: 
to be blended with other fibres and to be spun into yarn; t! 
yarn then goes to weavers, who transform it into fine, so’ 
fabrics, which can be made up into coats and suits, and warm 
light-weight winter dresses, or—such is the versatility © 
‘Ardil’—into carpets, blankets and rugs. 

‘Ardil’ is made, by a complex chemical process, from th: 
protein of the groundnut, which grows abundantly in many 
parts of the Commonwealth. It is, therefore, not only a” 
outstanding new material for the textile trade but an example 
of how I.C.I. research and development are helping to put the 
natural resources of the Commonwealth to fuller use. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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ever, are problems of another day, and the Dutch government 


can feel justified confidence in the solid appearance of the 
country’s finances and the rosy economic outlook. 


China’s Useful Weakness 


C= propagandists often dream aloud about the 
industrialisation of their country, but they seldom 
back these dreams with hard facts and figures. Peking has 
now finally produced a report on the economic-development 
in 19§3, the first year of the Chinese planned era. The 
pace of industrial progress, however, is camouflaged by 
cryptic and almost meaningless percentages. Indeed, the 
only absolute data given refer to agricultural production, 
and even these are of a very general nature. 

It is claimed that in spite of poor weather conditions last 
year’s grain harvest was slightly higher than in 1922. The 
wheat crop was unchanged but'rice yield apparently in- 
creased, though not substantially. The total output of food 
crops is put at 165 million tons. Cotton production, on the 
other hand, fell to 1,170,000 tons. Only very moderate 
increases are Claimed for livestock, and altogether the agri- 
cultural progress report sounds a very modest note. 

About industrial production there is more optimism but 
even less information. One may be confirmed in the belief 
that the Chinese planners are still going ahead with the idea 
of building their main industrial base in the north-eastern 
part of the country, but nothing concrete has been dis- 
closed about either the actual or the planned rhythm of 
development. Impressive percentages are linked to an 
unknown base-year. All that is certain about output in 
1952, on the eve of the five-year plan, is that it was 
ridiculously low for such a vast country. Paradoxically, 
this economic weakness may be one of the sources of 
China’s boldness on the international stage ; China still 
presents very few objectives vulnerable to nuclear or even 
conventional bombing. There may be solid support here 
not only for the comfaon assumption that more indus- 
trialised Russia is the more sober partner in the eastern 
alliance, but also for the interesting speculation that China 
will become less truculent when it has more to lose. 


Doves Over the Baltic 


OWHERE has the “ post-Geneva mood” been more 
N vigorously exploited by the Russians than in Scan- 
dinavia. Soviet warships have paid unprecedented courtesy 
visits to Stockholm and Helsinki, and great pains have been 
taken to see that their crews left a good impression. Mr 
Molotov has attempted, with very limited success, to win 
from the unhappy Finns some degree of approval for his 
“ European security treaty” ; and President Paasikivi has 
been awarded the Order of Lenin (whose only other non- 
Communist recipient was the luckless King of Rumania). 
Instead of shooting up Danish fishing vessels and shooting 
down Swedish flying-boats, the Russians have been offering 
to co-operate with Sweden in joint air-sea rescue arrange- 
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ments. Last week this new atmosphere of summary calm 
over the Baltic was disturbed by reports of an unidentified 
submarine being detected uncomfortably near to Stock- 
holm ; and there have also been stories of Norwegian 
vessels, drawing warning shots from somewhat trigger-happy 
Russian sailors in the Gulf of Finland and in Arctic waters. 
But these incidents marred rather than mitigated the new 
peace offensive across the narrow Baltic. 

Its most colourful expression has been a “ peace cruise ” 
by the Polish ship Batory—best known, in the outside 
world, for the series of appeals for political asylum in the 
West made by members of her crew, including one former 
captain ; the twelfth of these refugees walked into a London 
police station on Wednesday. A few weeks earlier, the 
Batory was taken from her regular service routes—the loss 
being presumably made good by the Polish taxpayer—to 
make a leisurely trip round the Baltic, calling at Scandina- 
vian, Polish, and East German ports, and then visiting 
Leningrad, with some 560 “ peace partisans ” from Sweden, 
110 from Finland, 80 from Denmark and 20 from Norway on 
board. Thousands of people were mustered to give them an 
impressive welcome at Leningrad, and according to Tass the 
air was thick with doves. Only one thing has marred this 
festive programme: the. resounding apathy which has been 
the reaction of the vast majority of Swedes and other 
Scandinavians. 


Expedition to the Crimea 


After our remarks last week upon the expedition to the 
Crimea, our readers would be prepared for the satisfactory 
news which have been received of the safe landing of 
58,000 men on the shores of that Peninsula... . An 
impression gains ground both here and abroad that the 
Russians will not be able to offer any serious resistance 
to the operations and the plans of the combined army 
of the allies; and that, in consequence of feeling how 
entirely inadequate they are to a successful resistance, 
they will rather retreat and leave their invaders in the 
undisputed possession of the Crimea. It has long been 
foreseen that one of the most effective means of defence 
which Russia could offer . . . would be to retreat with 
her army beyond the inhospitable steppes which extend 
across Southern Russia, and coil herself up within her 
own fastnesses, within an immense territory which would 
be clearly inaccessible to any foreign army. Some months 
ago, we discussed such a policy on the part of Russia as 
being not only probable, but if resorted to, as one of the 


most difficult for the Western Powers to cope with. 
Except on the shores of the Black Sea and: the Baltic, 
Russia may consider herself safe against a foreign enemy, 
so long as the German Powers are nominally at peace 


with her. And it must be admitted that there are few 
powers in the world who are so independent, under the 
actual circumstances of the country, of external com- 
munication, as Russia. We may destroy her forts, her 
ships, her naval power—all of which, for any useful 
purpose, have been in abeyance during the whole of the 
present season—but so long as she has so large a territory 
bearing so fruitfully all that is required for the rude diet 
and the ruder clothing of the people and, especially, so 
long as her surplus produce finds an easy road to the 
markets of the world over her extensive western frontier 


through Germany, Russia may . . . refuse to treat, and 
abide the chance of events... . 


The Economist 


September 23, 1854 
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Dangerous Figures 


TATISTICS can be useful, boring, or dangerous. Mostly 
S they are dangerous. Such is the case with a publica- 
tion put out last week by the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation (OEEC). It brings together within 
a single volume estimates of the national product in 
twenty countries, which, though they have been previously 
available, have been scattered over many different sources. 

For the economically sophisticated it is a valuable book ; 
but there are pitfalls which, in spite of a warning in the 
introduction, have already trapped many of the unwary. 
Some people, assuming these to be an entirely new set 
of figures, have made the mistake of thinking that totals 
on the same line across the same table are fully comparable. 
This is not so with direct comparisons of national products, 
since the normal method, as used in the present OEEC 
study, is to convert totals expressed in national currencies 
into a common unit (dollars) by the simple but deceiving 
method of applying the official exchange rate. Moreover, 
comparisons of percentage changes in national product per 
head, capital formation or other components of the national 
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product in the different countries are not especially meaning- 
ful, because an arbitrary starting point, which might have 
been a year of great prosperity in one country and depression 
in another, has to be taken as the base. 

There are important uses to which these tables can be 
put; but it is a mistake to read more into them than 
the figures and the method of their presentation permit. 
It is wrong, for instance, to attempt direct comparisons 
of real national product. Several months ago the OEEC 
published a pioneering study which, if fully developed, 
would make these comparisons possible. Unfortunate! 
judging by the rash conclusions that have generally been 
drawn from this latest and less sophisticated document, 
most people must have written off the earlier and more 
penetrating study as a waste of time. 


* 


Correction.—On page 727 of the issue of September 41h. 
the marriage rate in Ireland was stated to be only about 
one-third of that in the United Kingdom. Owing to the 
fact that the Irish statistics record numbers of marriages 
and the British ones the numbers of persons married, the 
ratio is, in fact, about two-thirds. 


misled you about the true state of 
French feeling. 

We are as good Europeans as you. 
And if you are, why don’t you join us ? 
—Yours faithfully, | MAURICE VoREUX 
Roubaix. 


* 
Smr—It has seemed clear for many years 


to those who have supported a closer 
British integration with Western Euro- 


Sir—I read with interest the article in 
your edition of August 28th and Mr O. A, 
Spencer’s reply. 

Criticism of control of rice after the 
need for control has ceased applies 
generally and not solely to Malaya. 
Government intervention has led to a 
paradoxical situation in which rice prices 
reached fantastic levels, as Mr Spencer 
admits, while large unsold stocks are 
rotting. It is true that other Asiatic 
countries are also buying on government 
contracts, but there is no indication that 
HMG, which freely intervenes in South 
East Asia’s rice affairs, seeks to dissuade 
them from a policy which recently has 
brought much benefit to sellers and little 
to buyers. In any case the relations of 
certain of these buyers with the govern- 
ments in the exporting countries con- 
cerned differ in many respects from ours. 
It is undeniable that Malaya at a time 
when she was overstocked with rice was 
buying large quantities for future 
delivery on a falling market. While, 
therefore, there may be differences of 
opinion regarding the necessity for con- 
tinued Government control, the claim in 
the White Paper that this control has 
succeded in safeguarding supplies at the 
minimum cost is altogether unfounded. 
—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD SANDERSON 
Sevenoaks, Kent 


A Vote for Paralysis 


Str—May I express the mixed feeling 
with which I have read your article “A 
Vote For Paralysis ”? 

We French want peace. Three times 

in eighty years Germany has plundered 
and ruined us. For eight years we have 
fought in Indo-China. We think Com- 
munism is a system of ethics which 
cannot be destroyed by arms. We feel 
that if we were Russians we would 
require guarantees before allowing the 
reunification of Germany which has 
plundered Russia twice in fifty years and 
killed eleven million of its people less 
than ten years ago. We also admit that 
Germany wants to be reunited. But we 
know that if you give arms to the 
Germans they will use them to unite 
Germany and roll back the Oder-Neisse 
line. We French cannot back German 
rearmament before we are satisfied that 
all chances of agreement with Russia 
have been exhausted. 
_ If there must be a German army, let 
it be “world-controlled.” Would you 
English with your Commonwealth 
responsibilities ever resign your 
sovereignty or control over your forces? 
We have our Union Francaise and why 
should you urge us to do what you 
would never consent to ? 

So why attack the first French premier 
who has allowed the question to be put 
to the Assembly? His predecessors 


pean States in the political, social, 
economic and military fields, that the 
EDC project would fail without an 
assurance of close British participation. 
The French, without Britain, fear 
German domination of the proposed 
European Army. The EDC plan has 
now collapsed because the French cou!d 
not accept it without the British partic:- 
pation that Mr Churchill’s famous 
speeches of 1946 had led them to expect. 

Although the British argument is that 
Commonwealth and Imperial ties make 
impossible too close an association with 
EDC, the argument has already been 
belied by two wars. We cannot fail ‘o 
go to the assistance of France if assailed 
and in two wars we have, eventually, 
accepted integration and a supreme 
foreign command of our armed forces. 
Past experience suggests that what we 
should have to do in any case in event of 
war, we should do now in peace and 
comparative comfort instead of impro- 
vising in emergency. 

Few in this country understand the 
debilitating impact of the Nazi regime 
and the war on the social and politica! 
morale of France and Germany. It 's 
not sentimental to say they need sincere 
brotherly leadership from a country no! 
so contaminated as themselves. We are 
the country best fitted to give it and to 
act as a catalytic agent between two 
communities who will otherwise dit 
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dangerously apart. Our opportunity is 
great and it is mot yet too late. The 
opportunity is ours and much of the 
blame will be ours if the chance of this 
century to secure peace and reason in 
Europe is thrown away.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Kew, Surrey. D. K. WINSLow. 


The Politics of Cocoa 


Sir—In your issue of September 11th 
your Gold Coast Correspondent sup- 
ports at length the restriction of the 
price paid to the producer of cocoa to 
£134 a ton, which is about one-third of 
the market price, The rest is taken in 
export duties and does not reach even 
the Marketing Board. The principal 
arguments advanced are that a higher 
price would not increase output; and 
that it would lead to inflation, while the 
restriction of the price increases the rate 
of saving and thus serves to develop the 
economy. Even the pretence of stabili- 
sation has been abandoned as a justifica- 
tion for the drastic policies. 

(1) The suggestion that output is 
unaffected by price postulates wholly 
abnormal conditions of supply which 
would apply, if at all, only when pro- 
ducers cannot shift between activities 
and crops, which is certainly not the case 
in West Africa. Output, especially in 
the long period, is necessarily largely a 
function of price, since the establishment 
of new capacity and production for the 
market are not profitable in outlying 
areas unless the price after covering 
transport costs still yields a return more 
attractive than can be secured from 
other activity. If the output of export 
crops did not respond to prices it would 
be impossible to explain the rise of the 
West African export industries. For 
cocoa this elementary general analysis 
has been overwhelmingly confirmed by 
specific evidence of various official and 
unofficial surveys. Amidst the mass of 
figures quoted by your correspondent 
there is somewhat surprisingly no refer- 
ence to the relation between the producer 
price and the market price, nor to the 
rise in the price of imports since before 
the war. Since the start of statutory 
marketing in 1939 the producer has 
received on the average one-half of 
available proceeds; now he is to be 
restricted to one-third. This cannot fail 
to affect output. 

But even if it were true, as it is not, 
that output is unaffected by price, this 
would still not justify the under-pay- 
ment of the producer. Is it suggested 
that when workers respond to higher 
wages by working less (ic. take out 
some of their higher income in the form 
of leisure) their wages should therefore 
be reduced ? 


(2) Your correspondent writes: “Ifa 
higher price is paid to the cocoa farmer, 
the immediate result is inflation. If 
the balance is retained by the Govern- 
ment, it is available for productive 
investment to strengthen the base of 
the economy.” Control of inflation and 
compulsory saving belong to the sphere 
of general fiscal policy to enable their 


burden to be distributed over the com- 
munity as a whole. The prolonged 
under-payment of producers by statutory 
bodies, ostensibly established to promote 
their interests by stabilisation, has 
brought about the imposition of a 
wholly disproportionate burden on these © 
producers in the pursuit of these 
policies. Indeed the entire burden of 
these policies falls on the producers of 
export crops. In the Gold Coast the 
exemption limit for income tax is about 
£300 a year while taxpayers with 
£1,000 a year pay 14 per cent and with 


£10,000 about 31 per cent. Compare 
this with the position of the cocoa 
farmer. A _ recent official survey in 


Nigeria found that in 1951-52, when the 
producer price was £170 a ton, the gross 
proceeds of most of the cocoa farmers 
were not more than {50-£60 a year. In 
the Gold Coast the producer price is 
£134 a ton and the farmers’ proceeds 
are therefore likely to be less ; their net 
incomes are, of course, much lower 
still. Yet about two-thirds of the average 
proceeds are to be withheld from them. 
It is also of some interest that the 
surplus of the Cocoa Board and the 
proceeds of the cocoa export duty 
greatly exceed total government gross 
capital formation in the Gold Coast. 
The sacrifices are not borne by those 
who so warmly advocate their imposi- 
tion. 


The alleged inflationary effect of a 
higher producer price is much more 
complicated than suggested by your 
correspondent. If imports are freely 
available (i.e. unless the United King- 
dom refuses to make supplies available 
to the Gold Coast or the foreign 
exchange necessary to buy them), an 
increase in producer prices will not 
raise internal prices greatly but will 
chiefly bring about increased imports. 
Of course, as long as producers spend 
part of their higher incomes on local 
products there will be some increase 
in the cost of living. This may even 
be desirable. The rate of exchange 
between the West African £ and sterling 
is fixed. An improvement in the terms 
of trade of the local population postulates 
a rise in local prices and incomes rela- 
tively to import prices. Only thus can 
the local population buy more imports 
with the same amount of work. In these 
conditions the higher cost of living is 
part of the process of readjustment of the 
structure of incomes to higher levels 
when terms of trade improve and the rate 
of exchange is fixed. But although these 
changes may be necessary they raise 
great political difficulties chiefly because 
the urban population is much the most 
influential section of public opinion and 
naturally resists any changes affecting 
them adversely, even though their 
incomes are generally far higher than 
those of the rural population, including 
the cocoa farmers. 


Your correspondent implies that 
cocoa farmers do not save or invest. 
This disregards the enormous cocoa 
acreage ; the establishment, improvement 
and extension of holdings is a most im- 
portant form of saving and investment in 
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under-developed countries. Much of the 
discussion of capital formation in under- 
developed countries is vitiated by the 
disregard of this form of investment. 
The ready sales of equipment by 
merchant firms to private purchasers also 
confirms that the population is prepared 
to save and invest. These forms of 
investment may well prove more produc- 
tive than the accumulation of sterling 
balances or some of the large scale public 
projects which in under-developed coun- 
tries especially so often take the form of 
conspicuous. rather than productive 
investment. The under-payment of pro- 
ducers also retards the spread of the 
money economy by adversely affecting 
new planting. Thus even though com- 
pulsory saving may raise the proportion 
of income saved, the growth of income 
may be retarded and its level reduced by 
the particular form of compulsory saving. 


Since 1939 the retention of a large 
proportion of the sale of proceeds from 
export producers has made private saving 
difficult, if not impossible, for very many, 
particularly in view of the rise in import 
prices. This may well prove to be the 
most important and serious long-term 
result of the operation of statutory 
marketing.—Yours faithfully, 

P. T. Baver 
Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge 


The Price of Drugs 


SmR—Your recent article on the cost of 
drugs suggests to those who have spent 
a lifetime in the pharmaceutical business 
that, as with the roads, the Gévernment 
is failing, most lamentably, to take the 
long view. 


From what the chairmen of the larger 
pharmaceutical companies have said 
publicly, it is clear that if the Govern- 
ment insists on a system of rigid price 
control, then pharmaceutical research 
in this country will come to an end. In 
the main competing countries where the 
same control of profit is not envisaged, 
and especially in the United States, 
Germany and Japan, chemotherapeutic 
research will thrive. Those in this 
country responsible for the marketing of 
those new products will have no option 
other than to sell at world levels for 
those products of research. No manu- 
facturer abroad could allow a state of 
affairs to exist where his specialities were 
selling in the United Kingdom at lower 
prices than elsewhere. 


Because of recent changes in the 
patent law regarding medicinal products, 
the argument of the British Govern- 
ment might be that we will deal with 
this situation by making the drugs our- 
selves through the grant of compulsory 
patent licences, either to Government- 
owned or Government-sponsored organi- 
sations. Not only would this step be 


criticised most severely in the countries 
in which the inventions were made, but 
the authorities in those countries would 
have to take counter measures which 
would allow the grant of compulsory 
patent licences in their countries, not 
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only for drugs and processes for making 
drugs but for all products. 


It is agreed that this country can remain 
economically solvent only if we are 
able to continue to produce goods that 
are technically in advance of what are 
produced elsewhere. In the main, those 
technological advances are safeguarded 
by patents taken out in those countries 
to which exports are planned. If condi- 
tions arise whereby we are no longer 
able to secure adequate patent protec- 
tion, then the scientific and technical 
advances in our industry will be 
incapable of proper exploitation abroad. 

The Government, before embarking 
on price control in a limited field, should 
carefully about the long-term 
repercussions that will affect industry 
is a whole. 


think 


There is one very simple and fair 
solution to the cost of drugs problem 
national health service. Other 
countries insist, for the imposition of 
duty, on the disclosure of a current 
domestic value. In the domestic market, 
the Ministry of Health should insist 
upon manufacturers providing an under- 
aking that they were not offering their 
sroducts under the national health 
cheme at prices higher than the “ cur- 
rent export value.”—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN COCHRANE 


nh the 


a 


Hazlemere, Bucks 


End of the Vargas Era 


Sirn—Your comment of August 28th 
suggests that a military government may 
assume power as a result of the latest 
developments or of popular uprisings in 
the interior. However, at present there is 
not the most remote possibility of the 
formation of a military junta on the 
lines of the well-known pronunciamentos 
that still occur in certain South Ameri- 
can countries. Despite the fifteen-year 
hiatus in democratic progress caused by 
the introduction of the Estado Novo, 
Brazilian political tendencies reject any 
form of arbitrary government, and the 
armed forces today constitute the chief 
support of the democratic regime. 
Within one decade they have had two 
opportunities to seize power: in 1945, 
when Senhor Vargas’s autocratic rule 
was broken, and again this August. In 
1945 the armed forces entrusted the 
government to the president of the 
Supreme Court, and this time they have 
called upon the Vice-President. 


Nor need a Communist rebellion be 
feared, for the Communists have neither 
the human nor the material resources 
fer such an adventure. The workers 
will probably press with more vigour 
the claims which were not successful 
under the previous government, but the 
new government is ready to consider 
reasonable demands arising from the 
economic crisis. 


Despite the unfavourable economic 
situation, Brazil offers very good oppor- 
tunities for foreign investment in both 
new and existing industries, for it is 
certain that the political instability of 
the present moment, which is partly due 


‘an insoluble problem for Mr 


to the approach of the parliamentary 
elections, will not affect the conditions 
that favour such investment.—Yours 
faithfully, SEBASTIAO VEIGA 
Rio de Janeiro 


Why America Did Not 
Slump 


Srr—I cannot resist the temptation to 
get with one stone two birds who wrote 
in your issue of August 28th. Mr P. A. 
Wilson attempts to belittle your journal’s 
previous reference to the part which con- 
fidence played in averting a slump in the 
United States during 1953 and 1954. 
Had Mr Wilson been close to America 
during the two slight recessions of 
1948-49 and 1953-54, he would have 
been well aware of the immense influence 
thereon of lack of confidence in the first 
case and of confidence in the second. 
In 1948-49, Americans were literally 
searching for the expected postwar slump 
around every corner, and they quite 
expected its proportions to compare with 
those of 1930-33. Hence there was pre- 
valent a general expectation that prices 
and values would fall precipitately, 
which in turn led to marked consumer 
resistance, and to what was in fact a 
minor flight from the US dollar. The 
first result was only slowly chetked by 
the Truman Administration’s pump- 
priming activities, and finally by realisa- 
tion of the inflation generated by the 
Korean war. The second was evidenced 
by the entry to Canada of some US $400 
million in the fall of 1948, somewhat to 
our embarrassment, due to its infla- 
tionary pressure. This latter did not in 
the ordinary sense increase American 
external investment, .although figures 
could only show it as such—it was “ hot ” 
or “funk ” money with no mistake about 
it. It thus reflected lack of confidence. 

How different was the situation a year 
ago? When an over-accumulation of 
inventories led to a reduction in the gross 
national product, there was no general 
expectation of lower prices or, shall I 
say, of a sufficient fall in prices to merit 
waiting for. A slight fall in consumer 
demand reflected very temporary satura- 
tion in several lines rather than price 
resistance—this in spite of the fact that 
the Eisenhower Administration was pre- 
viously known to be committed to a 
reduction of Government expenditure in 
an attempt to balance its budget, and 
practised no pump-priming other than 
influencing lower money rates. Here 
were circumstances more favourable 
than those of 1948 for lacking confidence, 
yet none was shown except by a small 
minority of the less stable of the Wall 
Street fraternity, many of whom doubt- 
less had their own good bearish reasons 
to talk depression. As always, figures 
can only tell part of the story. 

The immeasurable and intangible 
factor of confidence appears to present 
John 
Strachey, according to his letter in your 
same issue—how to maintain confidence 
and remain Left at the same time—poor 
Mr Strachey. Could he not answer 
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his own challenge to The Economis: to 
produce a policy for the Left which docs 
not involve re-distribution of wea!) ? 
He has only to look at Canada to obs«: ve 
the minimum of re-distribution and |\\- 
function of the second highest |) 
standard in the world. Over the j:t 
twenty to thirty years we could not c- 
distribute wealth because we lac! 
sufficient developed wealth to re-< -- 
tribute, sé we just distributed mor 
all as we created it. More recently, 
have penalised high incomes, but no: 
the extent where new millionaire: 
not being made quite frequently, w! 
most everybody else at least consid 
himself an owner or a potential ownc: 
wealth—in other words, a capitalist or 4 
potential capitalist. Mr Strachey cou!d 
learn from us how to benefit all 
people instead of obstructings all 
trying to benefit only a certain class 
the expense of the others. Flirt v 
confidence, Mr Strachey—she’s quit: 
girl who for you could solve an oth 
wise insoluble question, but you \ 
have to put your country before y: 
party before you can date her. If \ 
can do that, Britain’s enduring tolera: 
of the existence of your Socialist pa 
will have proved its wisdom.—Yo' 
faithfully, 


bude 


Joun R. Horne-Pay: 
Vancouver 


Sharing the Atom 


Str—Some of your readers may ha‘ 
drawn a false impression from the statec- 
ment in last week’s article that “the 
United States is to co-operate with 
Canada in setting up an atomic plant on 
Canadian soil.” Canada’s first low-pow: 
reactor was completed in 1945; th 
second, known as NRX, has been in 
operation since 1947, and in 1949 the 
then Director of Reactor Developmen: 
of the US Atomic Energy Commission 
stated that “the reactor of the most 
advanced design and performance is in 
Canada.” A third reactor, called NRU 
is now under construction, and its com- 
pletion in early 1956 is hoped for. 

What the United States is doing with 
Canada is to start working out its first 
“agreement for co-operation ” under the 
new Atomic Energy Act. The contrac- 
tual agreements between the two 
countries for the exchange of material: 
are also being reviewed. Canada sell 
the United States uranium oxide, anc 
buys it back in the form of uranium rod: 
which form fuel for Canadian reactors. 
As soon as the new reactor, NRU, is 
operating, the United States will also buy 
back irradiated rods from Canada which 
it can then process into plutonium. 

Canada is also obtaining some equip- 
ment for the new reactor from the 
United States, but its design and opera- 
tion are wholly Canadian. Because of 
US secrecy imposed until now, Canada 
has been unable to draw on US technical 
experience, although it has benefited 
from a continuous free exchange with 
Britain.—Yours faithfully 

Your CANADIAN PONDENT 

Ottawa 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE 

SECOND EMPIRE. ° 

By J. M. Thompson. 

Basil Blackwell. 354 pages. 32s. 6d. 
HOSE who believe that French 


history since 1789 holds a key to 
present-day France cannot help but turn 
to the period of the Second Empire 
between 1852: and 1870. After the rela- 
tive stability of the ancien régime, the 
country that Carlyle called “ vapouring, 
vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, 
restless and over-sensitive France” saw 
a succession of revolutions and constitu- 
tional experiments. The release of the 
people from one form of slavery in 1789 
had seemingly submitted them to 
another. Underneath the surface there 
were inner weaknesses in the constitu- 
tion of society. 

One way of looking at Napoleon III 
is as a symptom of some of these weak- 
nesses. Another is as a product of the 
romantic movement. His own life was 
full of romance. A poory unregarded 
political prisoner eventually made him- 
self into an emperor, and then lived to 
return again into a private life of 
insignificance at Chislehurst. In the 
interim he had become the first exemplar 
of that new and dangerous phenomenon 
—the democratic despot. Possessing 
enough of the authentic Napoleonic 
flair to seize on the fact that Frenchmen 
were more interested in equality than in 
liberty, he took real pains to foster the 
welfare of the poor, and succeeded in 
purchasing what seems to have been the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the common 
people in Bonapartism. This in all like- 
lihood will prove the chief interest of 
his history to most readers today. 

It has often been regretted than Mr 
F. A. Simpson lost heart thirty years ago 
and left incomplete his fascinating study 
of Louis Napoleon. Mr Thompson’s 
new book is on a slighter scale, but does 
at least cover all the ground. It is not 
quite so authoritative as his own earlier 
books on the French Revolution and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, for he now moves 
less surely among his sources. What he 
gives us is a Clear, straightforward 
political narrative which is easy to 
follow. Mr Thompson is not at pains 
to challenge accepted views, to suggest 
lines of controversy or to search out 
enigmas ; nor is he much concerned with 
the cultural and social history that is 
usually invoked to give this period more 
life and significance. He is least 
successful (as others have almost invari- 
ably been) on the Emperor’s Italian 
policy, and here many chronological 
errors have slipped into the text. His 


Popular Despot 


best chapters are those connecting up 
Louis with his greater uncle, and describ- 
ing the influence of the Napoleonic idea 
on French history. Then the years lead- 
ing up to the coup d’état of 1851 give the 
dramatically exciting story of how this 
exiled adventurer with his German 
accent, financed in part by the city of 
London, forced his way to power in 
France. Thereafter the tale becomes 
more prosaic. 

The conclusion is that Louis “ was a 
man too small for the great things he set 
out to do.” Rarely was his policy con- 
secutive or clear. When the end came in 
1870 at Sedan, it is suggested that this 
was due more to the irresponsible folly 
of Louis than to the knavery of Bismarck. 
Mr Thompson is one of those historians 
who says he likes leaving the verdict to 
the reader; but he makes it hard to 
escape conclusions about the inherent 
weaknesses of dictatorship, and about the 
more general political weaknesses of 
modern France. 


A Too Ingenious Paradox 


INFLATION AND CAPITAL, 
By F. V. Meyer. 


Bowes and Bowes. 12s. 6d. 


R MEYER has a new way of esti- 
mating the national capital, by 
capitalising the portion of the national 
income that represents wholly or largely 
the earnings of capital. Unfortunately 
it is not a very good way. It suggests 
that the real value of the national capital 
at home fell by 30 per cent in the seven 
years between 1939 and 1946, when we 
were devoting so many energies to blow- 
ing capital to pieces ; and then suggests 
that it fell by another 30 per cent in the 
six years between 1946 and 1952, when 
we were devoting some of our energies 
to building capital up again. 

It is not fair to Mr Meyer to proceed 
to the deduction that, whether we have 
a hydrogen bomb war or not, we will 
soon have no roads, buildings or 
machinery left.- Part of the oddity 
seems to arise from the fact that recent 
investment has gone largely into forms 
of capital that are cheap in relation to 
the general price level and into what Mr 
Meyer calls “ shorter-lived ” capital ; he 
may have the germ of an important point 
here, and when he has made a correction 
for it he finds national capital (at con- 
stant profitability, in £s of 1952 pur- 
chasing power) to have been £50,515 
million in 1938, £37,802 million in 1946 
and £35,505 million in 1952. Even this 
suggested trend, however, is plainly 
too gloomy. The hard fact is that in a 


75 pages. 
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world of differing balance sheet concep- 
tions, of trade unions, political pressures 
on the price system, and differing degrees 
of capital, utilisation (which do not, 
contrary to Mr Meyer’s assumption, 
lead automatitaily to neatly proportional 
changes in an asset’s life) changes in 
reported profits are mot accurate 
measures of changes in the capital stock 
from which they come. These misfor- 
tunes rob most of the value from this 
otherwise brave statistical exercise. 


Westwards from China 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN 
CHINA: Volume I : Introductory Orienta- 
tions. 

By Joseph Needham. 
Cambridge University Press. 
52s. 6d. 


. seems quite extraordinary that one. 
‘man (with whatever competent help) 
should set about obtaining a thorough 
grasp of the vast mass of writings on 
almost every subject in which may be 
imbedded some nugget of information 
bearing, directly or indirectly, on the 
subject of science and civilisation in 
China. The material includes not only 
what has been -produced in China 
through more than two millennia, but 
also the works of Sinologists in several 
Western languages in the last two 
centuries and more—not to mention 
writings in other Asian languages. That 
the results should eventually fill seven 
large volumes is not surprising ; but it is 
remarkable that, after carefully evaluat- 
ing the reliability of all these sources, the 
author’s findings should be presented so 
lucidly. Indeed, there are in this volume 
not more than one or two paragraphs 
that present any difficulty to a reader 
completely without scientific training. 
In this first volume, after a good many 
necessary pages of introductory material 
explaining the method of inquiry and the 
apparatus used for its presentation, there 
is an outline history of China, written, 
of course, with special reference to 
Chinese science. Apaft from this special 
reference, however, these pages are in 
effect a very readable general history of 
the area and its people : they incorporate 
the most recent’ findings of archaeology 
and of modern critical Chinese historians 
and compare favourably with anything 
else of the sort available in English. 
The remainder of the volume discusses 
the travel of scientific ideas and tech- 
niques between China and Europe. This 
is not, indeed, a virgin field, even as 
regards books in English, but here Dr 
Needham’s work definitely supersedes all 
earlier explorations, and it is for this 
section that the volume is likely to be 
lifted most often from the shelves. It 
may come as a surprise to some readers 
to learn that, from the dawn of history 
until about the fifteenth century, China, 
as compared with the West, had the 
more to give in technology as well as in 
scientific thought and method. It is 


356 pages. 


commonly known that gunpowder (and 
not only for fire-crackers), the magnetic 
compass, paper, printing and porcelain 
had their origins in China; but the 
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length of the list Dr Needham is able to 
rive (after the most critical sifting) of 
other mechanical techniques and so on 
that travelled westward from China will 
still be found surprising. Why China 
should have lagged behind the West in 
recent centuries is one of the chief prob- 
lems that Dr Needham sets himself to 
investigate in the subsequent volumes. 


Perhaps some readers will be annoyed 
by Dr Needham’s individual adaptation 
of standard and fairly generally accepted 
romanisations, especially of well-known 
names, though for those who can read 
the Chinese ideograms, the footnotes 
should prevent any serious confusion. 


From Levellers to Hobbes 


A HISTORY OF »* POLITICAL 
THOUGHT IN THE _ ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION. 
By Perez Zagorin. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


Te political writings and even 

history of the English Revolution 
may at first appear so well-charted a 
sea that nothing new remains to be dis- 
covered. Left-wing writers in particular 
have jostled each other in their search 
for the lost Atlantis of radicalism. Yet 
a period so rich in political thought, 
ranging from Leveller doctrines with 
their stress on consent and natural rights 
to the mechanistic system of Hobbes, 
“the great Columbus of the golden 
lands of the new philosophies,” can still 
return argosies. This century has seen 
a revaluation of Hobbes by the philo- 
sophers, while historians are discussing 
the validity of the classical theory that 
the century preceding the Civil War saw 
the rise of the gentry and a consequent 
shift in political power. 

Mr Zagorin, a young American 
scholar, has written a _ well-informed 
book, based on wide reading of the con- 
temporary pamphlets. He has firmly 
anchored his account of political thought 
to the historical background, and linked 
the ideas of the various groups and 
personalities to their political and 
economic setting. Starting with the 
Leveller protest against political and 
economic privilege, he proceeds to the 
theorists of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate, who reflected the government 
ef oligarchy and dictatorship by in- 
voking, like Cromwell, the law of 
necessity, and urging that possession of 
power in itself warrants obedience. The 
conservatism of the Protectorate is 
reflected in Milton, who despised the 
“mad multitude ” and advocated govern- 
ment by the virtuous and well-bred. 
Mr Zagorin analyses Harrington’s ideas 
and points out that, contrary to the usual 
seventeenth century scepticism of the 
value of history, Harrington used it to 
demonstrate that a gentry republic was 
a logical necessity. Finally he shows 
how Hobbes arrived at his doctrine of 
sOvereignty. 

Mr Zagorin’s account, though not 
original, is thorough and fair. But there 
are serious faults. Thus he calls 
Winstanley, who tried to establish a 
Communist Utopia, “one of the pre- 


215 pages. 15s. 





eminent political thinkers of his time,” 
while his sympathies with the social 
protests of the Fifth Monarchy men 
leads him to minimise their totalitarian 
outlook. Mr Zagorin is also naive in 
holding that the Protectorate failed to 
survive because it refused to carry out 
a left-wing programme. He does not 
treat of Hobbes’s revolutionary approach 
to the use of words and definitions. And 
his assertion that “we shall learn the 
nature and causes of the English Revolu- 
tion far better from Harrington’s work 
than from Clarendon’s history” ignores 
the strength of the argument that 
property followed power rather than, as 
Harrington had it, power followed 
property. Yet this book remains an 
honest, lively and useful account of the 
political thought of the period. 


Escaping to the Japanese 


PRISONERS’ BLUFF. 

By Rolf Magener. Translated from the 
German by Basil Creighton. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 239 pages. 12s. 6d. 


} OLF MAGENER and Heins von 
Have were two German internees 
in India, who escaped from the British 
camp at Dehra Dun at the same time 
as the now famous Heinrich Harrer. 
While Harrer made his way north into 
Tibet and history, Magener and Have 
bluffed their way east by railway to 
Chittagong, and thence across the front 
line to join their bewildered allies the 
Japanese. The escape was not as 
remarkable as it may seem. At any one 
time in the civilian-controlled India of 
1944 there was an amorphous collection 
of military or semi-military people drift- 
ing to and from the front. —Twowhite men, 
vaguely disguised as British officers, 
with sufficient money and passable Eng- 
lish accents, would not have had great 
difficulty in joining this stream. In- 
deed, although Herr Magener believes 
that he was helped on his journey by 
astonishing good luck, the British re- 
viewer must hasten to disillusion him ; 
he seems to have had to skirt round 
more checks of passes than the average 
British officer may remember beset- 
ting him. The final dangerous dash 
across the fluid front line and often 
deserted mountains of the Arakan was 
also achieved by more than one British 
evader or escaping prisoner of war. 
Some shot-down aircrews reappeared 
along this path without realising that 
they had been in what was nominally 
Japanese-held territory at all. 

The value of this book is not therefore 
as a saga of any particularly remarkable 
escape ; still less is it an adventure story 
of the calibre of Harrer’s tale of Tibet. 
Its fascination for an Englishman is a 
familiar one, that it throws more 
light on what happened on the other 
side of the hill. There is an uncon- 
sciously revealing sketch of how German 
internees settled down in the mass at 
Dehra Dun ; by British: prisoner-of-war 
standards they showed a singular lack 
of brotherly co-operation in the planning 
of escapes, and over some of the in- 
ternees a professional wrestler seems 
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to have established an unquestioned but 
unpleasant rule of brawn. Even pore 
intriguing is Herr Magener’s descri;\\jon 
of conditions in and immediately be! ind 
the Japanese line in Burma, where : ese 
ferocious men of blood, rice and bom. 
boo, with rusty rifles but not much 
somehow stood out against and thr-at- 
ened for so long the empire of iron ond 
internal combustion engines on our side, 
There has been no sober re-appr: sal 
of the Burma campaign, of the sort ‘hat 
opposing generals and war corre- 
spondents have provided in such ‘ul! 
measure for the struggle in Europe. 
One of the incidental: virtues of Herr 
Magener’s story is that it may help to 
raise doubts whether that campaign was 
always efficiently conducted. 


Potted Partridge 


THE CONCISE 
ABUSAGE. 

By Eric Partridge. 
Hamish Hamilton. 


USAGE AND 


219 pages. 8s. 6d 


ag years ago, in “Usage and 
Abusage,” Mr Partridge produced a 
guide to the writing of modern English 
that was as much a work of scholarship 
as a handy reference book. Doubtiess, 
fifty years hence, someone will modily 
Mr Partridge’s views just as he himself 
has brought Fowler up to date. but 
one can feel sure that as authorities for 
the writing of English neither Partridge 
nor Fowler will be supplanted. When 
they agree, they are a formidable com- 
bination ; when, rarely, they disagree, it 
is a brave writer who flouts both of 
them. 

In this book Mr Partridge has 
abridged “ Usage and Abusage ” and in 
some places brought it up to date. 
Since the very theoretical matter has 
been left out, “ The Concise Usage and 
Abusage” is more clearly intended to 
be a guide to good English than was ts 
parent, and in most respects it fulfils 
its purpose admirably. Occasionally 
Mr Partridge’s style is so taut—the 
publishers’ own word for it—that one 
has to concentrate very hard to follow 
him. Nor is it always easy to grasp when 
he is quoting from other authorities and 
when he is giving his own views. FB: 
he leads us confidently through fused 
participles and confused participles and 
other pitfalls of English grammar. More- 
over, after laying down the rules and the 
authorities’ views on them, he sometimes 
shows how a different and simpler con- 
struction would have avoided gra'- 
matical difficulties altogether. 

In a future edition Mr Partridge migt 
consider adding “procrastinate” and 
“prevaricate” to his common 
catachreses, and he might have said 
much more about the modern tendency 
to abuse “ of course.” But one is glad ‘o 
see “ protagonist” and “to claim” | t 
in their proper places. What is surp''s- 
ing is the absence of any comment on 
transitive and intransitive = verbs. 
Americans can warn that something will 
happen. Does Mr Partridge forbid 
Englishmen to do so? Or does he 
accept that they can do the same? 
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_ American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Democrats Count Their Chickens 


Washington, D.C. 

NE thing that is clear from the conference of Demo- 

cratic party leaders, who at Indianapolis last week-end 
officially launched their election campaign, is that, where 
political slogans are concerned, old friends are still 
considered best. Although Mr Truman was ordered by his 
doctors not to attend he sent along a familiar score for the 
bangers of big drums. The “ rich man’s budget ” and “ the 
plundering of our natural resources in the interest of a few 
big bankers and big corporations” are to be the main 
themes, together with the attempt to “bankrupt the 
farmer” and “ put labour in its place” and the adoption 
by the Republicans of defence and foreign policies which 
“weaken the position of the free nations in the fight against 
Communist imperialism.” 

It is impossible in advance and difficult even in retrospect 
to apportion the relative significance of national and local 
issues in an election. But it can safely be said that the 
personality and views of the candidate and the local issues 
count for much more in every American election than in a 
British one, and that they tend to be more important in the 
American elections that occur in the middle of a presidential 
term than in the ones in which the Presidency is also at 
stake. However, this year a net loss by the Republicans of 
only three seats in the House of. Representatives and one 
seat in the Senate would place the organisation of Congress, 
the committee chairmanships and the power of arranging 
the business into the hands of men who will want to spend 
the next two years preparing the ground for electing a 
Democratic President in 1956. The Republican Party is 
therefore trying to turn this election into a plebiscite on the 
record of the Eisenhower Administration. The Vice- 
President, Mr Nixon, has said frankly that a Democratic 
victory would “ruin” the rest of the President’s pro- 
gramme, and the President’s chief assistant, Mr Adams, 
has said that it would be one factor that might lead Mr 
Eisenhower not to run for a second term. 

The Democratic tactic is not to overlay local problems by 
a national theme so much as to select those broad slogans 
which can be best adapted to local situations. By far the 
most important of these is the increase in unemployment. 
This, rather than the much more publicised issue of farm 
prices, will be the main theme of the Democratic campaign. 
It is true, as the Republicans say, that this year’s recession 
has been much slighter than had been predicted, and has 
evidently flattened out, and Republican speakers from the 
President downward will continue to taunt the false Demo- 
cratic prophets of “ gloom and doom.” But even so, there 


are now three and a half million unemployed, and a remark- 
ably high proportion of them live in the 103 constituencies 
which are generally considered marginal. Since 65 of these 
seats in the House of Representatives are at present held 
by Republicans as against 38 held by the Democrats, much 
more is likely to be heard about unemployment during the 
campaign than is really justified by the state of the economy. 

The farm issue is considered less promising by Demo- 
cratic party organisers simply because most of the truly 
rural seats are heavily Republican. Except in a few state- 
wide elections for the Senate and in marginal districts 
which contain both rural and urban voters, the unpopu- 
larity among some farmers of the decision to end high 
rigid price supports for some crops is not likely to do more 
than reduce Republican majorities. 


* 


The tax law is the principal item of new legislation which 
the Democrats want to debate—not, of course, the full 
1,000 pages of it, but their simplified chart which shows on 
one side the enormous tax saving accruing to “the Lion 
Corporation (very large)” and on the other the rather 
miserable saving that goes to “Mr A. Lamb (income 
$4,500).” This approach is linked by way of the “greed ” 
of the “selfish private interests” which “finance” the 
Republican Party to the grand old theme of: the “ give- 
away.” Although to a foreign ear this sounds like a 
Republican description of foreign aid, on Democratic lips 
it refers to the “ plundering ” of the national domain. This 
includes federal land (in Montana a Republican measure 
to give grazing rights in the national forests to big stock- 
breeders is a burning issue), natural resources such as 
under-sea reserves of oil, and anything in which large sums 
of public money have been invested. 

The controversies stirred up by the present Administra- 
tion’s policy of “partnership” between public electrical 
projects and the private utilities, which supporters of 
public enterprise consider a “ giveaway,” are major issues 
in such states as Oregon, Washington, Montana, and 
Idaho. The hotly contested sections of the atomic energy 
law, defining the opportunities for private enterprise to 
participate in developing the new source of power, will be 
cited to the same purpose. | 

While the Republicans will obviously want to make much 
of such generally admired achievements as the cutting of 
federal expenditure and the withdrawal of the federal 
government from extraneous business pursuits, the Demo- 
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crats will be able to exploit the local discontents caused, 
for example, by the reduction in money available for such 
popular purposes as soil conservation and by the shutting 
down of government-operated firms. The Democrats have 
higher hopes for the recapture of Nevada’s one seat in the 
House of Representatives now that the closing of the 
government’s titanium plant in that state has been followed 
by news that a private firm in Ohio has been given a 
contract to supply,the metal. 


* 


The Democratic leaders have been trying for weeks to 
fight back the hubris that they feel rising within them. 
They realise that it would not become the party of Mr 
Truman to forget that the election of 1948 showed the 
fallacy of relying on the automatic working of “historic 
trends.” It is usual for the governing party to lose ground 
in the election in which the presidency is not at stake, but 
there is still Mr Eisenhower’s popularity to be reckoned 
with. 

But discount as the Democrats may the individual signs 
that could trap them into over-optimism, cheerfulness 
keeps breaking in. If they can hold all their present Senate 
seats (though this may be harder than they think) and win 
Kentucky, where the popular former Vice-President, Mr 
Barkley, is expecting to make a come-back into public life 
at the age of 76, and New Jersey, where the admirable 
Republican candidate, Mr Clifford Case, is being badly 
harassed by reactionaries in his own party, they will have 
a clear command of the upper house. As for the House of 
Representatives, they are convinced that the themes they 
have struck at Indianapolis will win them a sufficient net 
advantage in the marginal. districts. Their new but 
tempered optimism rests on the conviction that they have 
detected among the grass-roots a generally mounting dis- 
satisfaction with the “lack of leadership” in home and 
foreign affairs of the Eisenhower Administration. : 

Moreover, it would be asking too much of human nature 
for the Democrats not to find some sort of national trend 
in the result of the early election in Maine, which reduced 
the majorities of every Republican candidate. The memory 
of 1948, however, remains a sobering thought to election 
organisers and election predictors alike. Of one thing the 
Democrats are certain: money and energy will not be 
spared by their opponents in a desperate attempt to turn 
November into a general vote of confidence. 


Mr Benson Relents 


HE spreading of the drought, which has cut crop 
qi estimates and endangered feed for the nation’s cattle, 
has provided a good reason for the Administration to 
abandon the most drastic of its controls over agricultural 
production. Last June, at the end of a year which brought 
the government’s investment in farm surpluses to over 
$6 billion and saw losses on the support programme reach 
a peak of $419 million, Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, reluctantly imposed the strictest acreage controls 
which had ever been applied. In order to be eligible for 
price support on any one crop, farmers had to comply 
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with restrictions on all, and in addition to this “ cr. <s- 
compliance,” they were prohibited from growing anyth ng 
except hay and cover crops on their idle acres, This as 
to make certain that surpluses controlled at one point did 
not bulge out elsewhere, but with over 35 million acres 
scheduled to be withdrawn from cultivation, the effect on 
farmets’ incomes was bound to be acute. 

Last week Mr Benson relented. Farmers must s:'!! 
observe the restrictions on crops whose acreage is cop- 
trolled, but they can grow anything else they wish, with 
the exception of certain vegetables, on their idle land 
Most of the feed grains, to which the farmers are expecied 
to turn to supplement the forage which has been burn: 
dry in the south and west, are supported at 85 per cent « 
parity, that mystical figure which is supposed to represent 
a fair return to the farmer in terms of the prices he receives 
and those he has to pay. It is possible that these suppor's 
may be lowered on next year’s crops, to discourage a glut. 
but this will not be decided until the October crop report 
is available, and probably not until after the election. 

Mr Benson insists that the relaxation was undertaken in 
response to changing conditions and the farmers’ real 
needs, not under the political pressure which he has shown 
himself remarkably able to resist in the past. Thirteen 
states have been declared drought disaster areas, which 
entitles them to the increased federal subsidies on feed and 
the cost of shipping it to them. Moreover, since last June, 
Congress has empowered Mr Benson to reduce price sup- 
ports on farm commodities which are being overproduced ; 
he has just announced that the new support price for 
wheat will be fixed at the lowest permissible figure, 82.5 
per cent of parity, about $2.06 a bushel. Nevertheless, 
the news that Mr Benson himself can be flexible is welcome 
to Republicans who suspect that restrictions on pro- 
duction are even more unpopular with farmers than the 
prospect of slightly lower government price guarantees. 


= 


Mergers in the Mode 


1 Department of Justice is taking so careful a look at 
the proposed merger of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, the second largest steel concern, with the Youngstown 
SReet and Tube Corporation, that suspicions have been 
aroused that it is going to withhold its approval. This 
would be a sign that the Administration, which the Demo- 
crats accuse of a bias toward big business, feels the time ha 
come to halt the tide of amalgamations which have been s: 
noticeable in the banking, textile, automobile, and hote! 
industries, and have even tied together enterprises in such 
unrelated fields as locomotive-building, steel, and rubber. A 
month ago, Mr Barnes, the head of the anti-trust division. 
expressed his concern and promised to examine every im- 
portant merger. It is not that the number of them is increas- 
ing ; this is lower than it was in 1952 and 1953. But the 
firms involved are larger and better known. Mr Celler, who 
will head the Judiciary Committee if the Democrats win 
control of the House of Representatives, means to ask for 
an inquiry when Congress reassembles. 
Under the Republicans, bigness of a merger, by itself, is 
not necessarily incriminating ; the test is whether it would 
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substantially reduce competition. Applying this “rule of 
reason ” in the automobile industry, the green light was given 
recently to the consolidation of four hard-pressed indepen- 
dents into two firms, on the ground that this would enable 
them to compete more effectively with the big three. Polite 
requests for information have, however, been sent by the 
Department of Justice to the management of the Hilton 
Hotels, which recently absorbed the Statler chain, and to 
the Washington Post, which became the capital’s only morn- 
ing newspaper by swallowing its rival, the Times-Herald. 

The two steel companies, unlike the automobile indepen- 
dents, are not in financial trouble which would justify a 
merger “ to save competition.” On the other hand, together 
they would control only 19 per cent of the country’s steel 
making capacity, compared with 31 per cent owned by the 
US Steel Corporation. Moreover, their operations are to a 
large extent complementary rather than directly competitive. 
The acquisition of Youngstown’s Chicago plant would enable 
Bethlehem to use cheap Mississippi River transport to sell 
in the south-west, which it cannot reach today. 

Yet there is a feeling that the companies will not find 
it easy, particularly in election year, to convince the Depart- 
ment of Justice that their plans would not violate the Clayton 
Act. Even if they fail, they can still go ahead. But in 
recent years no large merger has been completed over the 
objections of the anti-trust division and at the risk of a 
suit to break up the new firm, 


Tariffs and Surpluses 


HE Administration has been sounding businessmen, 
protectionists, free traders and even the League of 
Women Voters for their views on American participation 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt). 
On such a controversial issue no clear consensus of opinion 
could be expected, but the hearings did give some support 
for the bigger and better Gatt and the government hopes 
to promote at the forthcoming meeting of signatories at 
Geneva. 

In its attitude to Gatt, the Administration is strongly 
influenced by the need to gain for the agreement the Con- 
gressional approval which has never been secured. This 
anomalous situation has enabled protectionists to criticise 
Gatt on the grounds that it represents an unconstitutional 
use of executive power. The government is likely, there- 
fore, to press for a reshaping of Gatt, both in its internal 
structure and in its policies, to a form that is more accept- 
able in the eyes of Congress. In particular, the US dele- 
gates at Geneva will strongly urge a sterner policy towards 
quantitative import restrictions, which have hitherto been 
treated leniently by Gatt. 

But the real problem for the Administration is to con- 
vince its trading partners of its good intentions. In 
championing a stronger Gatt it will have to defend its 
dilatoriness in carrying out promised trade reforms, and in 
opposing quantitative import controls it has to allow for 
its own restrictions of farm imports and its need to dispose 
of large quantities of farm surpluses abroad. President Eisen- 
hower recently reiterated his trade programme and gave 
assurances that the recommendations of the Randall Com- 
mission were still fresh in the hearts of the Administration. 
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Moreover, by refusing to grant the tariff increases recom- 
mended for lead and zinc and, more recently, for hand- 
blown $lassware, the President hopes to have allayed the 
fear that the raising of duties on Swiss watches represented 
a retreat towards protectionism. But even if these pro- 
fessions of faith carry weight at the conference table, the 
delicate question of the sale of surplus foodstuffs “at 
competitive prices” will certainly stir up trouble. Ship- 
ments under the recent Surplus Disposal Act, which 
provides for the sale for foreign currencies of up to $700 
million worth of farm foods over the next three years, are 
due to start shortly. Competing exporters of these products 
will not easily be reassured by US promises that their ship- 
ments will not disrupt world trading patterns. 


Atomic Dissenter 


R HENRY SMYTH, the author of the famous govern- 
ment report on atomic energy and consultant during 
the war to the Manhattan Project, has resigned from the 
Atomic Energy Commission nearly two years before his 
term was due to expire. Dr Smyth pointed out in his letter 
to the President that he had told Mr Strauss, the chairman, 
as long ago as February that he proposed to return to Prince- 
ton this autumn. This suggests that Dr Smyth’s disagree- 
ments with Mr Strauss are not the only reason for his 
departure, but with his going, the chairman loses his most 
formidable critic and the commission its most independent 
voice. 

Dr Smyth was the only member of the commission to 
dissent from its decision in the Oppenheimer security case, 
which is still the subject of concern in the United States ; 
he opposed amending the Atomic Energy Act to permit 
“one-man rule” by the chairman ; and he was one of the 
three commissioners who objected to the President’s order 
to sign an agreement—the Dixon-Yates contract—with a 
private firm for electricity to be supplied to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Dr Smyth’s place will be filled by Dr Libby, who is also 
an atomic scientist of distinction, but who so far has shown 
no signs of Dr Smyth’s breadth of interests. With this 
appointment Mr Strauss will head a commission composed, 
with one exception, of men appointed by President 
Eisenhower. 


Housing Clean-up 


HE investigations of Senator Bush, and his fellow- 

members on the Senate Banking Committee, into the 
financial operations carried on under the mantle of the 
Federal Housing Agency have produced a wealth of detail 
to satisfy those who relish public scandals. The loose 
wording of the 1942 Act enabled builders of rental housing 
projects to divert to their own pockets varying sums of 
government guaranteed mortgage money without actually 
contravening the law as it then stood. Abuses of this sort, 
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which are calculated to have cost some $110 million, have 
arisen through the distribution, as “ windfall” profits, of 
the excess of insured mortgage money over the actual costs 
of construction. To justify borrowing more money than 
was necessary estimated costs were in some cases deliber- 
ately inflated when the approval of the Federal Housing 
Authority was sought, while in other cases the actual 
standards of construction fell far short of the original -plans; 
one block of flats is already said to be crumbling. 

Prompted by Senator Byrd, the government is now 
searching for ways in which to reclaim these ill-gotten 
gains. One is provided by a clause in all the original con- 
tracts providing that only the “earned income” of the 

rporations set up might be distributed to stockholders. 
In nearly one-half of the cases being scrutinised stock- 
holders received windfall profits, but any action taken by 
FHA involves complicated legal issues and is by no means 
assured of success. At least there will be no repetition of 
The 1954 Housing Act has carefully closed 
the doors to the profiteer ; but there remains the question 

whether its new restrictions and the less tempting 
mortgage facilities offered have not also shut out new con- 
struction of rental housing. It is significant that applica- 
tions to FHA for mortgave approval for such projects have 
already fallen off sharply. 

While these abuses can reasonably be laid at the door 
of a Congress that was anxious to encourage the construc- 
tion of rental housing at all costs, FHA, it now appears, has 
not played an entirely innocent part. An investigation 
carried out on behalf of the government charges Mr Clyde 
Powell, a Democratic appointee and director of the rental 
programme until his dismissal last April, with accepting 
substantial bribes from contracting firms. The case against 
Mr Powell has been strengthened by his refusal on two 
occasions to defend his official conduct before the Senate 
Banking Committee on the grounds that his testimony 
might incriminate him. The grand jury investigation 
ordered by Mr Brownell, the Attorney-General, provides 
a timely reminder of Democratic “corruption in govern- 
ment” which Republicans are trying to keep alive as a 
Campiugn issue, 


tnese practices. 


Dividing the Waters 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


N the average about 30 inches of rain a year fall on 

the surface of the United States, but the laws of the 
skies decree that the western half of the country gets an 
average of about 20 inches and the eastern half about 40 
inches, with the dividing line drawn sharply down the 
Great Plains. This is the historical pattern even though it 
is often varied temporarily by such phenomena as the 
recent floods in Texas and the drought which preceded 
this autumn’s hurricanes on the east coast. This geographical 
division has led to an equally sharp split in the national 
mind on water policy. The principal concern in the eastern 
half of the country has been to get rid of unwanted water ; 
in the western half it has been to store water, in order to 
supplement a daily supply that is too scanty to nourish 
crops. In the growing western communities the fulfilment 
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of hopes for the future depends ultimately on supplies of 
water. 

There has also been a similar split in the governme: °s 
attitude to efforts to increase inadequate supplies of w. ; 
and to those directed at protecting property and life fr. 4 
damage caused by too much water. Thus for the ; : 
quarter of a century the federal government has assur 
virtually the entire burden of flood control work, follov, 
its tradition of paying all the costs of river and harb 
improvements for navigational purposes. On the o1! 
hand, those’ who benefit from works, also undertaken 
the federal government, to supply hydro-electric power : 
water for irrigation in the semi-arid west, have always b 
expected to contribute all that they reasonably co 
towards the cost of these projects. Tims difference 
approach is further underlined by the fact that two r 
and competing federal agencies, the Army Engineers « 
the Bureau of Reclamation, have been in charge respecti\ 
of flood control and navigation undertakings and of th: 
for irrigation, . 

Of late years the country’s water problems have been « 
plicated by such factors as the growing pollution of riv. 
and other sources of water by cities and factories ; 
depletion of. underground supplies formerly thought 
exhaustible ; the recurring droughts in the west which 
felt more and more severely as the region becomes m: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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thickly settled and its agriculture more intensive ; the it 
creasingly aggressive insistence of the Department 
Agriculture that it too should be allowed a share of th: 
water development and flood control - programmes ; anc 
finally by mounting controversy over the governmental 
economic and social aspects of the question. 

President Truman’s commission on water resourc: 
policy in 1950 made some excellent recommendations whic 
were unanimously ignored. These followed some tentati\ 
suggestions by the original Hoover commission on t) 
reorganisation of the government. Many other studies hay 
also been made, such as the one completed only last ye: 
on the special problems of the Missouri Basin, and valuab’ 
basic work has also been done by agencies like th 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Reclamation. Nov 
a task force of the new Hoover commission has complete! 
hearings on the water problem, and is expected to repo"! 
some time this winter, perhaps before the new Congre:s 
meets. 

The older Hoover commission was supposed to stud) 
only ways of simplifying the structure of government and 0! 
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calculation ? 


You can add, subtract, multiply or divide at the rate of one or two simple sums a second. 
The more complicated the sum, the longer it takes—and the more likely you are to make mistakes. 
But the most complicated mathematical problem you can think of is solved in “ practically no time 
at all” on the ELLIOTT 402 Digital Computer. This latest development in the ELLIOTT 
series of high speed computers works at electronic speed continuously and without error. 
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of high speed computers and in their application to scientific and industrial research 
and design problems. In the 402, ELLIOTT now have in production the most advanced 
computing machine of its type—compact in design, moderate in cost, simple to install and 
maintain and economical in operation. 

The ELLIOTT COMPUTING SERVICE has already made important contributions to 


the solution of a wide variety of Research and Design problems. Staffed with ELLIOTT 


mathematicians with years of experience in High Speed Computing, this Service is now being 
considerably expanded to meet increasing demands. 
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ying money, although it at times over-stepped this limit ; 
jew one is empowered to make recommendations on 
basic government policy. In the case of water there is every 
‘quication that it will take full advantage of this, but only 
gs far as concerns the question of whether hydro-electric 
r should be developed under public or private auspices. 
on this point the hearings in Denver, Colorado, and 
vhere left the impression, on both spectators and wit- 
: who favoured public power development, that this 
question is already settled in the minds of the members of 
the task force in favour of private power, that, in short, 
he task force is simply another instrument being used by 
present Administration to cut back public electricity 
development as much as possible on behalf of the private 
r companies, 
fhe chairman of this task force is ex-Admiral Moreell, 
» once declared that income tax was a communistic con- 
ception ; another member is Governor J. Bracken Lee of 
Utah, who would like to reduce the federal government to 
loose confederation, with the states collecting all taxes and 
handing over as much as they see fit to the central govern- 
ment. Nearly all the other members think along the same 
lines, even if they do not go so far. 
At all the hearings on water, interest drifted in an uncon- 
ious and almost automatic way to this one question, an 
i¢ in this year’s election and probably in 1956 as well, 
of how the great hydro-electric potentialities of the United 
States are to be developed in future. In Denver, for exam- 
ple, considerable testimony was given and weighty facts 
revealed about the way in which the growing burden on the 
west’s slender streams has turned such rivers as the Mis- 
souri, in the imagery of one witness, “into sewers a thousand 
miles long.” Other evidence dealt with the rapid exhaustion 
of underground supplies, how to redeem salty or alkaline 
waters by chemical means, the possibilities of cloud seeding 
and so on. But all this discussion of the vital problem of 
how to find enough water for the country’s future long term 
needs was received with only languid attention, and all real 
enthusiasm was reserved for the less fundamental, but more 
immediately important, political controversy over hydro- 
electric power. 


Flying on Credit 


New York. 


ITH exhortations to “fly now, pay later” and “let 
yourself go” the American traveller is being 
encouraged, by almost all of the major airlines, to sample 
the joys of flying on credit. For some years the airlines 
have felt that international travel was not receiving its “ fair 
share” of the consumer’s larger income. Low fare tourist 
flights, which already account for over 30 per cent of the 
airlines’ transatlantic revenues, family fare plans, and group 
travel arrangements for businesses and clubs—all have been 
introduced to promote air travel. But the basic fault, the 
airlines felt, was that air travel was too hard to buy. Pleasure 
travel must compete with attractive alternatives such as 
motor cars, television sets, refrigerators, and other desirable 
household appliances—ajl available, and over half of them 
bought, on the instalment plan. 
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The various “ pay later ” and “ easy pay ” schemes intro- 
duced to overcome this drawback have several features in 
common: a 10 per cent down payment, with the balance 
payable in monthly instalments over periods varying from 
12 to 24 months ; and provision for the inclusion of con- 
necting fares on other airlines, for overland travel, hotel 
charges abroad, sightseeing tours, and in some cases the 
entire cost of the holiday. The variations are in scope and 
cost, and in the ease with which credit can be obtained. 
Pan American World Airways and, more recently, Trans 
World Airlines, have nationwide schemes. The charge for 
the service, analogous to the interest rate on a loan, is 
approximately 12 per cent per annum on the initial balance 
outstanding ; thus if the loan is repaid over a period of 12 
months, the effective interest rate approaches 22 per cent. 
Both schemes are operated through finance companies, 
although the airlines assume the ultimate risk of default. 
Only two out of every ten applications have so far been 
rejected. The alternative method, adopted by such airlines 
as Sabena Belgian Airlines and the Scandinavian Airlines 
System, Inc., is to sponsor a plan in conjunction with a 
bank. While the effective interest rate on the loan is much 
lower—in the New York area the banks charge only about 
a third as much as do the loan companies—the airlines are 
unable to offer a nationwide service, owing to the absence 
of branch banking facilities and the variations in bank 
interest charges throughout the country. It is also, in 
general, more difficult and takes longer, to obtain credit 
approval from a bank. 

Pan American, which introduced the first nationwide 
scheme last May, reports that it has already done $1,500,000 
worth of business under it, of which some 90 per cent is 
thought to be new business—journeys which would not 
have been made at all in the absence of a time payment 
plan. Such is the apparent success of travelling on credit 
that the Hilton Hotels Corporation, which has just 
acquired the Statler chain, is considering the introduction 
of a similar scheme for hotel bills. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Mr Averell Harriman, backed by the Democratic machine 
of New York City, won the Democratic nomination for the 
Governorship of New York State on the first ballot, by 541 
votes to 217. Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr, who had retained 
some hopes that the convention might be stampeded in his 
direction, then moved to make the choice unanimous, thus 
ruling out an open split in the party. Mr Harriman, who 
has never before run for elective office, although he held 
many high posts under Democratic Administrations, will be 
opposed by Senator Ives. 


* 


“ Travl-Bake,” a mobile bakery on wheels, is a converted 
bus equipped with a specially designed revolving oven, 
which serves mid-west housewives with freshly baked bread 
and cakes at their front door. The success of “ Travl-Bake,” 
is attributed by its inventor to the fact that “ house- 
wives insist on freshness in bakery products, and they know 
goods are fresh if they can see them come out of the oven.” 
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The World Overseas 


Dr Adenauer’s New Outlook 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ERMANS in Bonn were gratified at the obvious mark 

of esteem shown by Mr Dulles when he flew to see 
Dr Adenauer and not M. Mendés-France ; but they were 
surprised that the word “ integration” appeared in their 
joint communiqué, Almost everyone had thought, and many 
had hoped, that Dr Adenauer would have reduced his aims 
to more realistic proportions after the failure of the EDC. 
What can he be thinking of integrating now, it was asked ? 
Only a vague and unofficial answer came, to the effect that 
something more than the coal-steel pool might be achieved 
in the economic field. 

Looking back on the wreckage of the EDC, it is not 
hard to see how much this plan depended on the fortunate 
combination of statesmen in Paris, Bonn and Rome after the 
war, on the division of Germany and on American economic 
aid. Dr Adenauer had a unique chance, owing to the 
constellation in Europe. Germany was divided and cut off 
from its Prussian heart ; Prussia itself was dissolved, and 
the tradition of Eastern conquest and settlement which began 
with the Teutonic Knights was broken. The Junkers who 
formed the backbone of the Prussian army were expro- 
priated, and lived as penniless refugees in the west. Hatred 
of Russia and Communism was a live force, driving Germany 
westwards. With France Western Germany also had a long 
tradition of war, which is not exclusively one of Teutonic 
aggression ; but the,opportunity for starting a new era of 
friendship was great. This was partly due to the predomi- 
nantly Catholic faith in the west, which inevitably meant that 
West Germans and Bavarians felt links with Rome and Paris, 
as well as with Kénigsberg. German Protestantism is bound 
up with Prussia and has a tradition of absolute obedience to 
the ruling monarch or other state authority. Though many 
valiant Protestants opposed Hitler and now oppose German 
Communism, on the whole the nature of the German 
Evangelical Church, and the fact that its stronghold was in 
central and Eastern Germany, have lessened its active resis- 
tance to the Soviet and German Communist rulers, and 
made it produce. champions of reunification and 
neutralism. 

Dr Adenauer, it can be seen, was able to come to an 
agreement on European integration largely because his 
partners were men of like mind—M. Schuman and Signor 
De Gasperi—and because France had in M. Monnet another 
personality with bold ideas for ending German domination 
in a way that offered advantages to all parties. The Chan- 
cellor’s overriding aim was to end hostility with France 
and create a political union out of the need for common 


defence against the atheist, aggressive menace from the east. 
His policy was given powerful support by Stalin. Apart from 
the shock of Korea, Stalin’s tactics in Germany played into 
Dr Adenauer’s hands. Herr Ulbricht was ordered to build 
up a Communist state with a depressed standard of living, 
and to cut it off from the Federal Republic. Western 
Germans grew away from their fellow-countrymen, and tear 
of Russia increased, with advantage to Dr Adenauer. At the 
same time as the split with the east was most acute, the 
Federal Chancellor won respect by establishing stability— 
the greatest desire of all Germans—comparative prosperity 
and renewed prestige for his country in the world. Except 
for the Social-Democrats and Communists, most German 
political leaders accepted the fact that Dr Adenauer was 
placing western integration and rearmament before German 
reunion. Many did so with reserve, because they never 
quite agreed with Dr Adenauer’s argument that his policy 
was actually helping and not preventing agreement with thc 
Soviet Union on reunification in freedom. 


The New Charlemagne 


Dr Adenauer’s policy was, therefore, criticised by his 
partners, even before it became apparent that it would fail. 
His apparent readiness to give up German claims to the Saar 
was the last straw, and leading members of the coalition 
declared openly that there must be an end to the policy 0! 
Vorleistungen—that is, of German advance payments to th: 
French. Dr Adenauer, it was said, wanted to re-create tle 
empire of Charlemagne, which knew no difference between 
French and Germans and reached only to the Elbe. Ger- 
many, declared some critics, in spite of its key bargaining 
position, had no foreign policy of its own with which ‘o 
secure reunion. And in the anti-Hitlerite ranks there wa: 
increasing fear of the former Nazis who occupy leading 
posts in Dr Adenauer’s government and civil service. The: 
was no general cry for an army. On the contrary, the ide 
of a new Wehrmacht set up in divided Germany is regarde:! 
with varying degrees of dislike by most Germans for on< 
reason or another. The advocates of rearmament were, 
and still are, those who see the need for common defence 
against Soviet aggression, and those who want an army '" 
order to put weight behind Germany’s demand for reunio". 

Dr Adenauer’s triumph in last year’s Federal election’ 
temporarily hid the fact that he was gambling on France. 
And he has lost the gamble. The vote on August 30th 10 
the French Assembly has altered the situation in Germa‘y. 
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change is to be noted in Dr Adenauer as well as his 
, and the public. The Chancellor is much “ tougher ” 
wit France than he was. He suspects M. Mendés-France, 
here is serious incompatibility between the Catholic, 
( \unist-hating German and the subtle, anti-clerical, 
rad. .al Frenchman. 
s is a change, but the main shift in the German 
polt.cal scene is among Dr Adenauer’s critics and the 
He is branded by politicians as a failure who has 
i neither reunion nor a new era of friendship with 
The critics are now vocal and insistent that a 
reign policy must be followed, based on the slogan 
jion first and foremost.” France is not blamed as 
as the Chancellor by political leaders ; on the con- 
effort to form a new front is emerging between the 
nts of Dr Adenauer and the anti-clerical French 


—_ 


Th 


defection of Dr John and Herr Schmidt-Wittmarck 
Berlin was called a “ crisis of confidence in the gov- 
nt’ by the opposition in Bonn and undoubtedly did 
arm to the government and the German democrats. 
Nazis and Nationalists are now raising their heads with 
irge that men who helped Hitler’s enemies in the 
r east are and always will be traitors. But the men 
zoth received spontaneous applause when they 
lefended in the Bundestag. And Dr John, branded 
itor, has done fio good to the Communists. The 
of post-Stalin tactics in Germany is, on the other 
likely to be a serious factor, which is making 
ns think more of reunion and less of rearmament. 
'‘Ibricht is in the background and “ peaceful coexist- 
to the fore. Barriers are lowered, and the traffic of 
ans passing back and forth across the zonal frontiers 

i to be as great as before the war. 
s therefore unquestionably a changed situation that 
ienauer has to face since he first set out to build a new 
ny. But he has not given up and will not while his 
lasts. He is still master of his cabinet, and the 
tion prevents him from being overthrown. For the 
e years, therefore, there may stil] be time to link 

y with the west. 


Diem is Losing the Battle 


| HE wider battle for the control of Vietnam is being 
lost, to all appearances, in the confused struggle for 
r now rending the Nationalist south. The longer the 
goes on, the greater the gains to the Viet Minh ; for 
wider sense, this is a battle for the loyalties of the 
nary Vietnamese men and women who will decide the 
of their country at the polls in 1956. The dilemma of 
preseat Nationalist ‘regime is that it is authoritarian 
' lacks real authority. Since there is no national assembly, 
| provisional elections, even in southern Vietnam alone, 
highly unlikely, arbitrary rule is inevitable. The alter- 
ves are either a chaos even more widespread than at 
sent, or a “strong” government. In the context of 
lay’s realities, this would mean a military government, 
't only the Vietnamese National Army commands sufficient 
wer to unite the divergent groups and sects. which have 
vansformed the South into a political bear-garden. 
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The collapse of the Diem administration needs an 
explanation, for it is just over two months since it came 
to office amid fervently expressed hopes that here, at 
last, was something different—a truly nationalistic and 
unblemished team that would end, once and for all, the 
corruption and maladministration of previous governments. 
After the high expectations he aroused, it is easy to be harsh 
in one’s judgment of Mr Ngo Dinh Diem ; but it is as well 
to remember that he inherited a situation so desperate that 
even the most experienced of statesmen might have been 
pardoned for failing to solve the problems he faced. And 
experience was precisely what Mr Diem lacked: twenty- 
one years in a Self-imposed political wilderness are useful 
for the creation of a legend, but valueless for solving 
problems as vast as those that followed the partition of 
Vietnam under the Geneva truce agreements. 

Nor was his team of ministers any more experienced than 
their leader: in his concern for a complete break with the 
immediate past, Mr Diem had chosen men who had not 
served in any previous Saigon administration since the 1949 
government headed by the Emperor Bao Dai on his return 
from exile. In the absence of experience, verbal fanaticism 
became a substitute for action. The military collapse in the 
Red River Delta, and the problem of evacuating as many 
anti-Communists from the North as were willing to be 
moved, overwhelmed the prime minister and his assistants. 
In the South, the re-emergence of the Viet Minh in count- 
less villages and the establishment of a parallel Communist 
administration have found the government paralysed by its 
own mability to act. 


Flight and Infiltration 


In the event, the evacuation from the North has been 
more successful than was being predicted some weeks ago, 
but Mr Diem himself can claim little credit for the improve- 
ment. Some 300,000 refugees have now been moved south- 
wards, together with a cargo of almost equal importance: 
275,000 tons of equipment and 4,350 vehicles. In the early 
days of Diem administration, the Nationalists were talking 
of a million evacuees—a figure unlikely to be even approxi- 
mately reached now that the main first wave of evacuation 
is dying down. In those early days, francophobia led Mr 
Diem to refuse all offers of French help in the evacuation. 
Instead, he appealed to the United States. Fortunately for 
his cause, not only did the Americans (and the British, too) 
respond immediately, but the French ignored the snub and 
carried on with the evacuation. 

The resettlement of so large a number of refugees has 
also, and inevitably, proved beyond the resources of the Viet- 
namese government. There is no shortage of land, which 
has been made available in Annam in reasonable allocations, 
but there is a catastrophic shortage of housing, agricultural 
implements and even money for the subsistence of the 
evacuees until they are able to stand on their own feet. In 
the face of these problems Mr Diem is almost completely 
dependent on American aid. 

Of equal importance in the long run is the problem of 
Viet Minh infiltration in the villages of Cochinchina ; and 
here American aid is almost irrelevant. Left to its own 
resources, the government has proved quite incapable of 
countering Communist propaganda, which has taken such 
audacious forms as the open display of election posters 
showing portraits of Ho Chi Minh and Bao Dai, with the 
caption: “ Which one do you choose ? ” 
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The crisis of the past fortnight should be seen against 
this background of administrative impotence. The National 
Army, which now numbers some 270,000 men, under 7,500 
officers, has been gradually emerging as a powerful political 
force. Its chief of staff, and eventual commander-in-chief 
when the French command hands over its authority at the 
end of the year, is General Nguyen Van Hinh, a former 
distinguished pilot in the French air force and one of the 
ablest men to have appeared in postwar Vietnam. General 
Hinh has made no secret of his disagreement with the 
policies of the chief of state, Bao Dai, or of his dissatisfac- 
tion with the inertia of the Diem government. Believing 
himself to be politically threatened by this attitude, Mr 
Diem ordered the general to go on leave in France ; when 
the general refused to obey, the crisis began. 

From the outset, the prime minister’s position was 
untenable. In terms of power, he was solely dependent on 
the protection of the police, itself under the control of 
General Le Van Vien, a close friend of Bao Dai’s. General 
Vien, who holds a controlling interest in the Grand Monde, 
the largest gambling establishment in the Far East, is the 
head of the Binh Xuyen sect, a non-religious band of 
privateers with its own army. General Hinh is believed to 
disapprove of Binh Xuyen control of the police and there 
exists an intense rivalry between the police and army. 

In an attempt to strengthen his position in the face of 
General Hinh’s defiance, Mr Diem brought a third 
influential general, Nguyen Van Xuan, into his cabinet as 
Defence Minister. It was a desperate move, for some weeks 
ago General Xuan, who headed the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Vietnam in the confused period between the start 
of the Indo-China war and the return of Bao Dai, was 
agitating against Mr Diem and putting himself forward as 
a candidate for the premiership. The interesting point, 
however, is that Xuan is an outspoken opponent of Bao 
Dai, upon whom, in the final analysis, Mr Diem himself 
is dependent for his continuance in office. In an interview 
four weeks ago, General Xuan said that no one could 
guarantee Bao Dai’s safety if he returned to Vietnam. 


Sects\in the South 


The position of the powerful southern sects should not 
be overlooked in an analysis of the Vietnamese crisis. Apart 
from the Binh Xuyen, the main ones are the Caodaists and 
the Hoa Haos. Between. them, these important religious 
groupings, who are united by an alliance and implacably 
opposed to the Viet Minh, number some three million 
adherents and have some 58,000 men under arms. Until 
recent months, they were firm supporters of Bao Dai, but 
three weeks ago the Caodaist Superior, Pham Cong Tac, 
though reaffirming that he supported the Emperor “ body 
and soul,” called upon him to stay in Europe as a roving 
ambassador of Vietnam, rather than return. A persistent 
obstacle in the path of Nationalist unity has been the resist- 
ance of the sectarian armies to absorption.in the National 
Army, though in theory they have already been incorpor- 
ated. For obvious reasons, General Hinh has been pressing 
for their physical absorption. 

The situation remains explosive. Though General Hinh 
has never expressed any political ambitions, he may be 
driven to seize power by the extremists among his staff. 
Physically, a military coup d’état would present little diffi- 
culty. On the other hand, the fact that both Hinh and 
Diem have appealed to Bao Dai to arbitrate in their dispute 
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suggests that Hinh has ruled out precipitate action. G.:.;a} 
Vien has just returned to Vietnam after consultati. 
France with the Emperor, and it may be assumed {h,; {,.. 
has brought back the chief of state’s instructions for dealing 
with the crisis. Whether the Army will accept a ruling 
brought by General Vien remains to be seen. 

In the meantime, a series of terroristic outrages in Sa::on, 
and the assassination of the Laotian Defence Ministe: in 
Vientiane are a clear reminder that the Viet Minh wil! : ike 
every opportunity of exploiting any weakness that mani(: sts 
itself in the non-Communist areas of Indo-China. It has 
never been more necessary for the Associated States io 
establish strong and unified governments, if they are to 
have any hope of survival in the months ahead. 


Firebrands in Persia 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE feeling strongly prevails, both in Teheran and in 
the capitals of the Consortium countries, that the oil 
agreement signed in the small hours of September rgth wil! 
be ratified in the Persian Majlis and Senate. It represents 
months of patient negotiation by Mr Howard Page and his 
colleagues, with ministers a world away from the crude 
follies of the Mossadegh era. It is vitally important to 
Persian economics that it should come into force at the 
earliest moment, with a stream of oil and money to follow 
closely after. The Shah has blessed it unequivocally, its 
benefits to the country are unquestionable. Is rejection, 
then, at all probable; and what, in fact, are the likely 
sources of opposition ? 

They are not expected to be lacking among either the 
politicians or the masses of a country which is still generally 
ignorant of industrial realities and habituated to dire 
poverty, and whose xenophobe emotions have been excited 
by two years of hysterical misgovernment. Opponents of 
the agreement are and will be opponents of the Zahedi 
regime, with little or no regard to the precise terms of the 
oil settlement. The meticulous care with which this has 
kept within the Nationalisation Law of May 1, 1951, wil! 
not excuse it. Nor is it difficult to distinguish the opposi- 
tion elements which now survive—partly submerged—from 
the Mossadegh period and were then the pillars of his 
strength. ‘ 

The National Front, whose survivors on both right and 
left wings are still very much alive, includes the mass o! 
those to whom Mossadegh’s forms of oratory and statecra'' 
appealed, and the convinged anti-monarchists whom Riz 
Shah’s regime not unnaturally bequeathed to Persia: 
politics. The specifically pro-Mossadegh faction is stil’ 
large though unstable, and with it can be grouped the smal! 
semi-Fascist Iran Party, the Pan-Iran Group, and the Thi 
Force whose natural weapons are violence and persona 
intimidation. Distinct from these are the unorganise: 


intelligentsia or parliamentarian elements, to whom a" 
authoritarian regime such as the present is irksome anc 
frustrating, and who would join in any forces aiming at its 
downfall. Ranged with them in bitter hostility to Zahedi— 
and, substantially, to the Shah—stand the men of religion ; 
the Fidayan-i-Islam and their associates led by Mulla 
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Take a train..... 


In anymodern railway carriage steel sheet plays avital 
part. If you travel by car, you travel in steel sheet. So 
does the child in his pram. Go by land, sea or air and 
steel sheet is under your feet or over your head. 

Here then is the steel of today — and tomorrow. 
And it is the steel made by John Summers. In 10 


years production at the Shotton works has doubled. 
And still the building and installation go on—to 
reach a target of more than a million ingot tons 
annually. Still the sheet rolls forth by the mile. 
John Summers is a family firm with a 100-year-old 
past and a shining future. 


John Summers & Sons Ltd. 


THE STEEL SHEET MAKERS 
SHOTTON, CHESTER 
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Jones Cranes are made in the following sizes >~ 
KL 15 for loads up to 15-cwt. KL 22 for loads 
up to 2-tons. KL 44 for loads up to 4-tons, 
KL 66 for loads up to 6-tons. KL 75 for loads 
up to 7}-tons. KL 100 Rail Crane—for loads 
up to 6-tons. Will also shunt 200-tons, 


EARLY DELIVERY 


Hire purchase terms can be arranged 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by: GEORGE COHEN SONS & COMPANY LTD. WOOD LANE, LONDON WI2 60 
Designed. Manufactured and Exborted by their Associates: K & L STEELFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS LTD, LETCHWORTH, HERTS. Ba 


FRCTOS 


The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed tn boaces of SO and 700 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
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Avatullah Kashani. This small, but far from negligible 
group, whose record of bigotry and bloodshed in the politi- 
cl field is little creditable to the religion they profess, will 
fieht the regime and the agreement with all their power. 
Kashani’s own son is in the Majlis. 
[he Tudeh party, originally a liberal reform-seeking 
y, has long been “sold out” to Communism. It has 
‘loped a country-wide organisation, led by some good 
Moscow-trained activists (certain of whom operate also in 
kers’ groups distinct from the Tudeh programme). It 
every interest in the fall of Zahedi. Nothing could suit 
fudeh members worse than a stabilised Persia, hopeful 
‘evelopment and able to pay for it: nothing could please 
n better than anarchy followed by a republic which 
id be a satellite to the USSR. Under Mossadegh, with 
m it formed a tactical alliance which he believed he 
{ control, the party penetrated deeply into the army, 
ce and civil service. After August, 1953, it lost strength 
members, and General Zahedi last winter “ purged ” 
ervices to an extent then thought adequate for the 
ration of an almost vanished discipline, and succeeded 
‘etaching the less extreme civilian elements. 


The Tudeh Conspiracy 


But by the early summer of 1954, the party was again 
y active with its posters, half-clandestine meetings 
‘ten camouflaged as wedding or circumcision feasts), and 
eet demonstrations. It was ready for any possible form 
the threatened oil agreement could take. Counteraction 
taken by the administration, with arrests of sym- 
ers from July onwards. Late in August there was 
unced the detection, through house-searches and a cap- 
1 code-book, of a widespread conspiracy in the armed 
rvices and the schools. The arrests of officers in the 
my and police have been variously reported as 250, 400, 
ven §00. Complete success is claimed in breaking up 
n elaborately organised Tudeh-inspired movement which 
had involved scores of officers, including some of colonel’s 
ink and many in positions of trust. It had branches at 
\badan, in the Teheran Law School and elsewhere. Many, 
s claimed, have confessed, and there is confidence that 
now well. But the part to be played by the Tudeh 
in attempts to wreck the agreement, by violent 
bversion if need be, cannot be assessed as yet. 
[he representation of all these heterogeneous elements 
n the Majlis and Senate is small, and probably does not 
exceed a dozen members; nor are these, whom M. 
Janatabadi seems to lead in the Chamber, particularly 
ormidable. The government party will easily outvote this 
handful of irreconcilables, and will refuse, no doubt, to be 
trapped into the delays at which they will aim. The agree- 
ment will be ratified. But it is perhaps too much to hope 
that thereafter loyal acceptance will succeed to criticism ; 
‘he recourse of out-voted middle-eastern politicians, more 
pecially if led or supported by Communists, is to the mob 
nd sometimes to the assassin. 
The fate of Ali Razmara in 1949 cannot be forgotten, 
r the violent street disorders which in July, 1952, sealed 
‘he fate of the four-day ministry—appointed by the Shah, 
id initially accepted by the Majlis—of Qavam-al-Sultana. 
0 escape such. dangers, if they should arise, with their 
calculable damage to Persia, may well call for all the 
irmness and wisdom at General Zahedi’s and the Shah’s 
‘isposal, and for the closest mutual collaboration. There- 
fter, if.a longer period of internal security is to be enjoyed, 
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the sincerity and éffectiveness of the present government’s 
programme of social reform, and the widely beneficial 
spending of the money shortly to be available, must be 
shown by visible and practical measures. 


King Coffee’s Shaky Throne 


N the third of October Brazil is going to the polls to 
O elect a new Senate and Chamber of Deputies. This 
election is crucial because it represents the last phase in 
the Vargas crisis, and because it takes place at a moment 
when Brazil is in grave danger of an economic collapse. 
President Café Filho has had the courage to bring the grim 


facts before the public. The budget for the fiscal year 1955 


already shows an estimated deficit of 15 billion cruzciros 
and is expected to be several billion higher when congres- 
sional appropriations are all in. The country is in the grip 
of inflation, and during- August alone there was an increase 
of three billion cruzeiros in paper currency. 

Brazil’s internal problems, moreover, are closely con- 
nected with its ever-increasing dollar deficit. In July and 
August the Bank of Brazil purchased $60 million. But as 
Brazil’s dollar spendings are exceedingly high—particularly 
for commodities such as oil—the dollars dwindle rapidly. 
The new regime is acutely short of dollars with which to 
meet import payments or cover the dividends and earnings 
of foreign investors. The new finance minister, Dr Gudin, 
has outlined plans calculated to improve Brazil’s balance of 
trade. He has promised that the government would under- 
take an active programme to encourage foreign capital and 
reduce trade restrictions. Although he would not con- 
template complete convertibility of the cruzeiro in the near 
future, Dr Gudin stressed his intention to provide flexible 
and advantageous rates of exchange for the export market. 
Above all, the new government means to attempt a strictly 
disinflationary monetary policy, and is considering a more 
severe attitude towards the banking system with its tendency 
to over-extend in real estate activities. 

These are excellent ideas, but in Brazil—as in so many 
Latin American countries—financial good intentions pave 
the way to political trouble. A disinflationary policy will 
run straight into the problem of how to ‘raise minimum 
wages and maintain the public works programme with 
which the government seeks to satisfy the restless working 
classes Any large-scale encouragement of foreign partici- 
pation in Brazilian capital expansion is likely to arouse 
nationalist opposition. With an election looming, President 
Café Filho must try and reconcile fiscal needs with political 
facts. If he fails to do so, the spirit of the late President 
Vargas will walk ominously abroad. 

Finally, there is the all-embracing problem of coffee. If 
Brazil does not succeed in exporting some ten million bags 
in the next months the present crisis will get entirely out 
of hand. Owing to the fantastic rise in Brazilian coffee 
prices before the fall of Vargas, consumer resistance in the 
United States has reached a high point and other coffee 
exporters, such as Mexico, have entered the market. What 
the new regime must do is to reduce prices without fatally 
lowering the wage standards on the plantations. Brazil 
must receive outside help, and:it is more than likely that 
the United States will step in to ease the very grave 
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situation. Already barter agreements have been arranged 
to exchange American wheat for certain strategic minerals 
such as monazite. But whether a devaluation of the cruzeiro 
can be long avoided is doubtful. 


Scarecrows in New China 


HE collectivisation of the vast Chinese countryside is 

still in its very early stage, but acute growing pains are 
already reported. The mass of the Chinese peasantry is 
still working independently or in loose association through 
“mutual-aid teams.” Yet the producer co-operatives, 
which should be the spearhead of the collectivisation drive, 
apparently do not fulfil their function. The Peking 
People’s Daily has sounded the alarm: the producer 
co-operatives are not productive. Less than one third play 
their role properly ; more than a half show no advance in 
output, while production is actually falling in the remain- 
ing ones. 


Though floods have devastated fields this year and every 
ounce of grain is important, the lag in production is not 
the only cause of alarm. Producer co-operatives are still 
too few to affect output greatly. At the beginning of this 
year, out of China’s 110 million households nearly half were 
grouped in seasonal or permanent “ mutual-aid teams,” 
but less than 300,000 were amalgamated into 14,000 pro- 
ducer co-operatives. The subsequent drive surpassed 
the forecasts of the planners and by June of this year the 
number of co-operatives rose to 90,000. Even so, in the 
northern regions, where they are most widespread, they 
still account for barely five per cent of total arable land. 
According to the official plan only one-fifth of the rural 
population will find itself in co-operatives by 1957. 


The role of the co-operatives, moreover, was to act as 
a model and a magnet to attract the peasants to the collec- 
tive system, and this is why their failure is particularly 
painful. Fearing that coercion would provoke an upheaval, 
Peking wanted to induce the peasants to join by promises 
ef prosperity. But it is now admitted that in many cases 
“the income of co-operative members had decreased” ; in 
this way the models “failed to establish a good reputation 
among the masses.” The party is chiefly blamed for this 
state of “anarchy.” It apparently does too little to co- 
ordinate the work in the countryside, concentrates on a few 
pilot projects and neglects the backward co-operatives. 
Above all, it does not get down to earth and issues general 
directives which ignore the vital problems of accountancy 
‘and incentives. As a result many farms, instead of being 


centres of attraction, act as scarecrows in the Chinese 
countryside. 


All this is the more awkward as the co-operatives them- 
selves are only an intermediary stage, the stepping stone 
to collective farming on the Soviet model. Chinese pro; 
ducer co-operatives should not be confused with Russian 
kolkhozy. The Chinese farms are a mixture of private and 
collective ownership. The land and some equipment is still 
owned by individual peasants, who get a rent for it. The 
remuneration of the members is, therefore, still divided 
into rent and wages. The ultimate objective is, obviously, 
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to eliminate rent according to the Soviet model. 
Daily has put it: 

* Our principle i is gradually to decrease the ratio of |and 
reward and to increase the ratio of labour reward . . . until 
we finally realise the system of distributing income ‘accords 
ing to the amount of work done.” 

Thus there is no question of abandoning the final 
objective of large-scale collective farming. If anything, the 
establishment of co-operatives has been speeded up in 
recent months. The Communists may have swallowed 
more than they can chew at the moment. In general, :: is 
no longer the fashion in the Soviet bloc to paint everything 
in bright colours and camouflage every failure. Mao 1 se- 
tung apparently does not want to follow Stalin’s cruel path 
in the countryside. But, it is no easy task to overcome the 
peasant property instinct and to coax smallholders into 
collectives. Hence the present pressing appeals to the 
regional and local party authorities to make the co-opera- 
tives pay and to render them as attractive as possible In 
rural China the political future of the regime will be greatly 
affected by the manner in which it copes with what Lenin 
called the infantile diseases of collectivisation. 


As Pe; ple’s 


Breathing Space in Denmark 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


T is over a fortnight since, at the insistence of the opposi- 
tion parties, the Danish Folketing was hurriedly recalled 
from its summer recess to scrutinise the Social Democrat 
government’s emergency programme, put forward to meet 
the steadily worsening balance of payments position. But 
a solution of Denmark’s economic difficulties seems today 
as far off as ever. The chamber met in an atmosphere of 
crisis ; and it was generally expected that the three-day 
debate would culminate in a show-down between [ir 
Hedtoft’s minority government, which can muster 7§ votes 
and the Liberals and Conservatives, who together have 7}. 
Clearly the attitude of the Radicals (14), and to a lesser 
degree of the single tax party (6) and Communists (5) 
would be decisive. 

Deputies urgently summoned to this crucial debate 
arrived with the snow of Greenland and the dust of Pompei: 
on their boots. The proceedings ended, however, in anti- 
climax. A motion of censure tabled by the Liberals ani 
Conservatives was not put to the vote. Instead a Radice 
motion to refer the government’s proposals to a parliamen- 
tary commission was carried by 91 votes (Social Democrats. 
Radicals and single tax party) to 69 (Liberals and Con- 
servatives), with the Communists abstaining. But the price 
that the neutralist Radicals intend to~exact for signing the 
government’s reprieve may well be higher than the Social 
Democrats are willing to pay. In particular, it is rumoured 
that further sizeable cuts in defence spending would pro 
bably lead to the resignation of the Defence Minister, H: 
Rasmus Hansen. 

The government’s emergency programme, which the 17- 
man parliamentary commission is now examining, envisages 
economies of Kr.600 million over the next one and a half 
years. (Neither devaluation, nor imposition of quantitive 
restrictions on imports, seem to have been contemplated.) 
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Hr Krag, the Minister of Economics, has stated that the 
programme aims to increase budget surplus and revenue, 
recuce consumption and investment, encourage saving, and 
stimulate export earnings. The Finance Minister, Hr 
Kampmann, has given assurances that funds accruing from 
the economies will not be paid out until the crisis is sur- 
mounted. The government’s two-point plan proposes rais- 
ing the company tax and levying surtax ; reducing tax relief 
for house repairs ; higher taxes on beer, spirits, tobacco, 
petrol and motor vehicles ; increased railway fares, railway 
freight charges, and postal rates; tariffs on textiles ; 
premiums on savings ; and increased export credits. So 
far only the two last, together with a Radical proposal to 
tighten up credit terms on hire purchase transactions, havee 
progressed from the commission to the Folketing. 


Radical objections have already led to the proposals on 
tarils, company tax and surtax being dropped. Although 
reticent about their aims, the Radicals are believed to 
oppose most of the government’s remaining proposals: they 
will undoubtedly press for cuts in public building and 
defence. Radical cageyness is matched by that of the 
Liberals and Conservatives, who confine themselves to 
maintaining that the government, having manifestly lost 

people’s confidence, should now submit to elections. 
\ccording to the opposition, amy concrete proposals 
vanced by them would be pounced upon with whoops 

t joy by the government, which could then take full credit 
for success, while having a scapegoat handy. 


Outlook Daily Darker 


t 


While the parliamentary commission pursues its piece- 
| endeavours, which can at best only result in the 
rgence of a dangerously enfeebled version of the govern- 


The July import surplus of Kr.208 million was an all-time 
ord. August figures, when published, are likely to be 


believed to have grown substantially after heavy buying in 
he first half of 1954, are a fraction less than at the same 
ne in 19§3, and 12 per cent lower than at the New Year, 
though grain and feeding-stuffs are up. By mid- 
September, the foreign exchange deficit of the National 
Bank was Kr.130 million, taking into account an extra- 
nary payment of Kr.20 mil'ion received from Western 
nany for post-war mainten. ce of German refugees. 
ugh Denmark still has reasonable short-term liquidity, 
h a dollar reserve and EPU credits to draw upon, the 
‘term outlook grows daily darker. 


Factors beyond the Danish government’s control have 
ntributed to their troubles. The breakdown of trade 
ks with Russia, protracted and fruitless negotiations with 
ain over bacon and butter, and the partial failure of the 

est have had a cumulative psychological effect. The 
zovernment are anxious to avoid, or at least postpone, an 
tion. A repetition of the events of 1950, when a similar 
nomic crisis forced the Social Democrats into opposition, 
while their opponents cleared up the mess, would harm the 
perty immeasurably. The Radical party, having acted as 
midwife at the present government’s birth, and enjoyed the 
sweets of power without responsibility, is now nervous of 
iaring the electorate’s displeasure with its protegé. Mean- 
vhile, the Liberals and Conservatives are convinced that, 
£:vem. enough rope, the government will hang itself. 
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Radicals and Social Democrats may find sufficient common 


ground to stave off elections for the present. Hr Hedtoft 
has gained a breathing-space through the Radicals’ tactics— 
but whether of months, weeks or days is anybody’s guess. 


A 


More Rice Than Rubber 


MONG the distinguished guests visiting Peking this 
year, Ceylon’s Trade and Commerce Minister, Mr 
Shirley Corea, who leads the trade delegation due there 
shortly, is likely to have the longest and most arduous 
sojourn. His difficult brief is that of driving as hard a 
bargain as possible in the third renewal of the rubber-rice 
pact. It would not be surprising if the difficulties led to a 
breakdown, though both sides will do their best to avoid it. 


The basis of the rubber-rice agreement rests on two 
facts: China’s need for rubber, which it finds hard to satisfy 
because of the United Nations’ embargo; and Ceylon’s 
shortage of rice. Circumstances have changed both these 
conditions. On the one hand, now that the fighting has 
ended in Korea the Chinese high command may calculate 
that they need less rubber. As against this, however, it is 
widely believed, though never fully confirmed, that a pro- 
portion of the rubber goes by the long haul across Siberia 
in payment for supplies and services given by the Russians 
and the Eastern European bloc. The Communists might 
be banking, moreover, on an early relaxation of the UN 
embargo—the Labour Party mission and modifications in 
the Battle Act list may have given them encouragement— 
and therefore feel less disposed to pay Ceylon’s price, which 
is above that obtaining in world markets. 


The second leg of the bargain is equally shaky. Rice 
supplies the world over have grown enormously; the 
problem now is a matter of disposing of suspluses. There 
is said to be a surplus of about 100,000 tons in Ceylon 
at the moment, and because suitable storage space is inade- 
quate it is proving a headache for the authorities. Home 
production has, in addition, been rising and now accounts 
for more than half the country’s needs. Ceylon’s neigh- 
bours also have been pressing offers—at tempting prices—on 
the government. A minimum of 200,000 tons has already 
been contracted for from Burma and there is news that 
Pakistan has come out with an interesting bid. India, too, 
is said to have 200,000 tons of rice for export. In fact, 
Mr Corea has to carry with him the burden of some 50,000 
tons of Chinese rice left over from the previous year, which 
he hopes to be able to unload in Japan. 


The outlook is thus far from promising. Ceylon still 
values its rubber-rice pact and would like, furthermore, to 
increase its general trade with China, but the government 
is aware of the difficulties. It has always been a curious 
transaction: China, normally a net rice importer, turns into 
a rice exporter and pays abnormally high prices for sup- 
plies of rubber considerably in excess of its normal require- 
ments. There is, however, one saving feature in this year’s 
bargaining: China, because of the disastrous floods, might 
have less rice to sell. The outcome could, therefore, be a 
cut in the quantities of both rubber and rice, with prices of 
both being brought into line with the world. 
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Must Evatt Go? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


B is expected that the present leader of the Australian 
Labour party, Dr Herbert V. Evatt, will have been dis- 
placed within six months. Dr Evatt’s friends say that he 
would quit immediately if he could find a vacancy similar 
to the High Court bench which he left a decade ago. At 
this moment this controversial political figure is fighting 
for his political life. Behind him he has a divided and 
bickering party. The bickering is no figure of speech. At 
a recent Labour conference, two veteran members started 
throwing punches and were restrained with difficulty. 

One of Dr Evatt’s biggest troubles is that he is an incorri- 
gible individualist, a breed of which the average rank and 
file Labour man is perennially suspicious. He has been 
too long accustomed to handing down rulings from the 
bench to fall easily into the party policy of “ majority 
decision.” His immediate troubles began when he “ high- 
handedly” took charge of Labour’s. 1954 election policy 
and forced it on reluctant candidates. As a policy “ with 
something in it for everybody,” it was found that there was 
nothing in it for the Labour party when Labour lost the 
elections. Future historians probably will conclude that it 
was Dr Evatt’s misfortune to have coincided in political 
time and space with perhaps the greatest controversy in 
Labour party history, namely, the question of “ socialism 
in our time.” 

Since 1947, when the Australian people made it clear that 
nationalisation on doctrinaire socialist lines was not accept- 
able to them (in Labour’s attempt to nationalise all 
Australian banks) the party has been steadily disintegrating; 
Old style Labour politicians who saw the party thrive on 
strikes, the class war and the like, are scandalised that 
“socialism in our time” is not acceptable to new style 
Labour politicians, the people who regard politics:as a 
“ safe job” and not as a road to martyrdom. In the midst of 
this party controversy, Dr Evatt came to power. His leader- 
ship, therefore, inevitably represents, in Labour eyes, an 
attempt to resolve this historical crisis in party affairs, 


Devil’s Choice 


Because Australian elections are decided by a so-called 
“swinging” or unattached vote, the Labour leader has 
attempted to follow a middle course between militancy and 
non-militancy. The attraction of this course, as interpreted 
by Dr Evatt, was that it provided*a “ middle ground” 
between the extremes of Liberal Government and Com- 
munist policies. This was a highly dangerous theory, since 
the government was the only party which could be attacked 
with any hope of Labour gaining political office. Conse- 
quently, as the extremes of Liberalism were attacked, the 
Labour Party increasingly emerged, in the public eye, as 
the protector of the extremes of Communism. 

But Dr Evatt did not take the field as the champion of 
Communism. Rather, he fought as the champion of 
“personal freedom.” This was the case in 1951 when he 
almost single-handedly defeated the Liberal government’s 
legislative attempts to outlaw the Communist Party as a 
“subversive organisation.” This victory confirmed his 
newly won position as Labour’s leader. But it also con- 
firmed, in the eyes of Labour politicians, that he was 


_ undignified position and no politician, however muc! he 
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well left of centre. The Evatt “middle course” hag 
produced a devil’s choice for those who henceforth nus 
support Liberalism if they wished to attack Communism 
or Communism if they wished to attack Liberalism. 
It was at this point that the anti-Communist eleme: 
Labour ranks suddenly remembered that their party had 
succeeded only when led by a “ real Labour man,” me ring 
one who had come up the hard way through the roug! and 
tumble of unionism. Such talk aroused anew Lab: ur’s 
traditional suspicions of an “ intellectual ” leader. 
Looking at Dr Evatt’s political future, this very > ack- 
ground would seem to be his greatest handicap. Hai he 
never come from the High Court bench, it is altoge her 
“possible that he never would haye seen the legal hole 
which he exploited so successfully in defeating the L'! eral 
Government’s anti-Communist legislation. His attac: | 
almost invariably along legal lines. But this very tend cy 
divides his immediate parliamentary supporters. Up .b! 
to follow his line of legal thought, these worthies are 
reduced to political impotence on the sidelines. It is an 


3 in 


may hero-worship his leader, cares to appear in suc) an 
uncomplimentary role. Hence the complaints abou: the 


leader’s “ high-handedness” and his alleged disregard for 
the party’s federal council and its policy decisions, 


The Cable to Paris 


From Dr Evatt’s standpoint, the Petrov affair was made 
to order. . It presented a legal problem wrapped up in a 
political one, that is, the unearthing, through a royal com- 
mission, of a Communist plot against national security. 
Realising this, new style Labour politicians obviously wer 
praying their leader would not intervene and again p': 
his party in the position of attacking a government attempt 
to unearth the underground comrades. Yet that is prec 
what he did. 

Dr Evatt saw the Petrov affair as just another govern- 
ment attack on “ personal freedom.” He publicly warn: 
against government “ smear” attacks despite Prime M: 
ter Menzies’s assurances. The climax came when, » <r 
strongly criticising the conduct of the three eminent 1 1! 
commissioners themselves, Dr. Evatt denounced the ; 
ceedings as a “ political conspiracy” against himseli 4s 
Leader of the Opposition. When refused further leave ‘© 
appear before the commission, he then attacked the Frer_! 
government for its arrest of Madame Ollier, a diplon 
named by Petrov as an MVD agent in Australia. 

This unprecedented spectacle of an Australian Opp 
tion Leader cabling criticisms direct to a foreign gove 
ment on the handling of its own affairs has given w! 
meaning to the Labour slogan: “Evatt must go.” (9 
attacking the French government, Dr Evatt has done m “¢ 
than shock his party to. the core. He has more clos 
identified it with the Communist party, and he is alienat: 
all those new style Labour politicians who wish to “p-: 
it safe.” ; 

To their way of thinking, Dr Evatt is ‘not only spoil: 
Labour’s good name as a champion of democracy, he is 2. 
threatening their jobs, their livelihood as_politicia:: 
The question, therefore, is not whether they continue 
admire and follow their leader but whether they contin: 
to admire and follow politics as a well paid vocation. 1° 
more dismal that prospect becomes, the more convin. -d 
they will be that “ Evatt must go.” 
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HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricityis “insaniyetin hayrinadtr 
— for the benefit of Man”. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


for everything electrical 


INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! - 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £34 million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 


are a family of companies : 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Are you bored 
in the 
boardroom ? 


: YOUR COMPANY’S BOARDROOM 
impressively but monumentally dull—a 
room still sacred to the memory of an 
august founder? Or is it a pleasant place 
in which to meet—a background for clear 
thinking, and brisk discussion? 

This surely is what it should be—a room 
which reflects the Company’s present day 
character and outlook. 

Our design studio has many such board- 
rooms to its credit, as well as furnishing 
schemes for whole office blocks, hotels and 
ships—both in Britain and abroad. You 
will find us just as helpful if you are look- 
ing for a desk to suit an executive. 

If you would like to see what we can do, 
tell your secretary to write for our book- 
let, Furniture for Special Needs. Better still, 
visit our new Contracts Showroom and 
look round for yourself. 


HEAL’S 
CONTRACTS LTD 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 1666 
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ICFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 
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Please ask for our new booklet—“ Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”’. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 
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Tel: NATional 8621/5 
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IMF at the Ready 


HE “routine meeting” of the International 

Monetary Fund, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
described it on his departure from London, is obviously 
dominated by and dedicated to the great debate on con- 
vertibility. It is altogether fitting, therefore, that the 
first chapter in the annual report of the Executive 
Directors should be entitled “‘ The Prospects for Con- 
vertibility.” This latest report is not, as might have been 
expected, another stirring call to the righteous cause. 
It is a sober restatement of the essential conditions 
that must be fulfilled if convertibility is to be not only 
a feasible but an enduring achievement. The report 
lays its main emphasis on the present state and prospect 
of the dollar gap, and secondly on the part than can 
be played by the IMF in providing that cushion of inter- 
national credit without which convertibility might all 
(00 easily become the begetter of increased restrictions 
on international trade. 

On the first of these issues the IMF report is decidedly 
optimistic. It points to the contrast of economic develop- 
ments in the latter part of 1953 and the early months of 
1954 in the old and new worlds and to the increased 
production of certain agricultural and industrial com- 
modities in non-dollar countries, which made them far 
less dependent on dollar imports than they had pre- 
viously been. It points out that the volume of United 
States exports tended to fall despite a considerable 
decline in the degree of discrimination applied against 
them. The result was that even leaving out of account 
economic aid from the United States, the dollar receipts 
of countries outside the United States (including receipts 
‘rom off-shore purchases), exceeded their dollar pay- 
ments. In 1953 the sterling area achieved an over-all 
‘urplus as well as a surplus with the dollar area. This 
improvement in the international payments situation 


“ indicated the increasing ability of non-dollar producers 
to compete successfully with the production of the 
United States.” It was signalised by an expansion of 
gold and dollar reserves outside the United States and 
by stronger quotations for inconvertible currencies. 

This jmprovement in the payments accounts of non- 
dollar countries between 1952 and 1954 has been asso- 
ciated with stable prices and with comparative freedom 
from inflationary pressures—and with a share of good 
luck. The terms of trade have unquestionably helped 
the sterling area, and so have the expansion of offshore 
purchases and other US Government expenditure 
abroad. But the element of good management has been 
far more notable than that of good luck and the IMF 
report sets out the important causes of the 
improvement : 

The general enhancement of productivity and the expan- 
sion of dollar competing supplies in Europe and in the 
sterling area, which are the fruit of earlier investment and 
reconstruction policies . . . the adjustment of Europe’s 
relative cost levels following the devaluations of 1949... 
disinflationary monetary and fiscal policies, which have 
had the effect of eliminating or reducing excess demand 
and of checking price and wage increases. 

From all this the IMF implies that the chronic want of 
balance in the current payments of the United States 
with the rest of the world is a thing of the past ; it sug- 
gests that further substantial reductions and ultimate 
elimination of discriminatory restrictions on dollar 
imports can now be contemplated by many countries 
without the risk of serious disturbance to their balance of 
payments or to their domestic economies. A special 
pioneering role has been played by sterling, and the IMF 
report hands several bouquets to the pound. It stresses 
that wider convertibility for sterling is a necessary condi- 
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tion for any further advance in this direction by other 
countries, even those where economic conditions are 
particularly favourable. It welcomes the gradual relaxa- 
tion of import restrictions and of domestic rationing in 
Britain, the restoration of many commodities to private 
trade, the reopening of commodity markets, and the 
wider measure of freedom given to the foreign exchange 
and bullion markets. All of these are genuine and sub- 
stantial steps in the direction of convertibility. It does 
not, however, wish to see these steps hastened. “ The 
goals of complete liberalisation and convertibility are 
being approached gradually and with caution and it may 
be expected that a similar attitude will characterise the 
further steps that are likely to be taken in this direction.” 
This is certainly an apt curtain-raiser for an unsensa- 
tional performance at the meeting that began in Wash- 
ington on Thursday. 

Having given its “all clear” on the dollar gap, 
the IMF report then tackles the second theme of its con- 
vertibility exercise, namely, the adequacy of the reserves 
in the non-dollar world. These are still regarded as 
being in need of reinforcement: 

If reserves are inadequate it might become necessary 

to abandon convertibility and to reintroduce exchange 

restrictions. Notwithstanding the remarkable improve- 
ment recently recorded fears still prevail that present 
monetary reserves may not be adequate to cope with 
contingencies. 
Adequate reserves will be needed, in the view of the Fund 
because convertibility (unless it is merely a legal recog- 
nition of a de facto situation) is likely to put exchange 
markets and reserves under some pressure, at least in the 
short run. It is also pointed out that pressure on reserves 
may arise as a result of increased domestic demands for 
dollar goods. There is one passage in the report which 
significantly suggests that there may be other ways of 
keeping external payments and receipts in balance than 
drawing on reserves and that “in some situations this 
means the timely adjustment of exchange rates.” But 
even with this veiled introduction of the principle of 
floating rates, it is evident that an expansion of external 
reserves will be needed if the move to convertibility is 
to be made compatible with expansion of trade. 


* 


The IMF stands ready to fill the need. In self-defence 
against those who may expect too much it points out 
that the Fund’s policy must be directed towards protect- 
ing the revolving character of its resources and that 
it must accordingly apply the principle that currency 
purchased from the Fund should not remain outstanding 
beyond the period reasonably related to the particular 
problem in respect of which the currency was first pur- 
chased. By a decision reached in February, 19§2, it 
was suggested by the Fund that as a general rule this 
period should be from three to five years. It was also 
agreed at that time that for drawings within the “ gold 
tranche ” (that is, the proportion of a member country’s 
subscription paid up in gold or dollars) members could 
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draw on their facilities virtually without requiriny the 
sanction of the Fund, These decisions were inade 
effective until the end of 1953 but have now beep 
extended sine die. That is the first direction in which 
the interpretation of the Fund’s Articles of Agreement 
has been made somewhat more elastic. 


A-second and much more important illustration of 
this greater elasticity is provided by the restatemen’ of 
the Fund’s policy on “ stand-by arrangements.” T) se 


stand-by arrangements were intended to give member 
countries an assurance that they could count on ‘he 
Fund’s assistance in circumstances where access to its 
resources would serve the general objectives of the Fund. 
Initially, it was agreed that the credits granted under 
standby arrangements would be limited to periods of 
six months. It has since been announced that where 
standby arrangements may be required for longer 
periods—as for example in connection with positive pro- 
grammes for maintaining or achieving convertibility— 
the necessary extension of the arrangements will in {act 
be granted. This decision also will continue in effect 
without any time-limit. 


* 


A final illustration of flexibility is provided by the fact 
that last year the Fund, for the first time, made use of 
the provision in Article 5 of the Articles of Agreement ; 
this allows some modification of the normal limit on 
members’ borrowing (that is, the amount that will not 
increase the Fund’s holding of the member’s currency 
by more than 25 per cent of the member’s quota in any 
twelve-month period). One of these waivers was con- 
nected with a straightforward exchange transaction, and 
two others with standby arrangements. 

This emphasis on flexibility should help the closer 
co-operation between the IMF and the European |’:y- 
ments Union, for which a strong plea is made in ‘ic 
annual report of the Managing Board of the EPU pub- 
lished in Paris this week. This points out that because 
it provides member countries with the machinery 
enabling them to adopt and maintain liberal trade 
policies, EPU will still have an important part to p/ay 
during the transitional period pending a world sysi°m 
of convertibility. The flexibility of which the IMF is 
now capable—and which stands in happy contrast to 
the rigidities of attitude and techniques that constricted 
its policies in earlier years—will be put to exacting tests 
in the near future. These will occur in such 
matters as the provision of standby facilities for mem cr 
countries and in closer co-operation with the Europ:a0 
Payments Union ; but most especially in the greater -0- 
ordination with the trade rules of GATT which will 
certainly be called for when the reconsideration of (hat 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade takes piace 
in Geneva towards the end of this year. It is, indeed, on 
the achievement of international working codes of t:ade 
and payments policies, and of appropriate harmony 
between them that the approach to convertibility on the 
part of sterling and other currencies now depends. 
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}) RITISH manufacturers of 


Higher Gear for Lorries 


fommercial vehicles 
1’ will be making their customary brave show at their 
ial exhibition at Earls Court this week-end with 
er more reason to feel brave than they have had for 
last three years. As the latest statistics of the 
istry show, production of commercial vehicles has 
st begun to climb upwards, for the first time since 
>. The revival is still small—at the end of July it 
unted to no more ‘than a 7 per cent advance upon 
depressed 1953 figures—but if it continues at the 
ent rate for the rest of the year, 1954 may turn out 
e almost as good as 1951, when 259,000 vehicles 

d off the assembly lines. 
.t the moment this recovery is precariously balanced 
n bigger sales in foreign markets. The home market, 
-h for so long has -provided the van and lorry 
kers with a firm base for their export ventures, 
ving from 100,000 to 130,000 vehicles in the last 
ven years, dipped slightly at the 
ginning of this year. The latest 
in for July provides somewhat 
Signs of improvement in 






thousands 


NEW REGISTRATIONS IN UK 


other country. This leading position was lost as the 
world market shrank between 1951 and 1953, and the 
Germans started to push their way in again, but 


even in 1953, at the bottom of the trough, out of every - 


three vehicles sold in export markets one had been 
made in Britain. 


Will British firms be able to hold on to this substan- 3 


tial share of world business, or even increase it by 
venturing further on to the fringe markets ? Glowing 
reports from salesmen in Australia are being tempered 
by the latest balance of payments stringency in that 
country. 
shortage has already. lightened the task of American 
salesmen—as convertibility would lighten it further. 
The 25 per cent drop in domestic deliveries of com- 
mercial vehicles to the American home market has made 
United States manufacturers more than normally 
anxious to see their overseas sales graphs rise, though as 
yet there is no sign of “ dumping.” But 
if British goods and passenger vehicles 
are going to expand further they will 
have to face this competition and seek 















In other markets the easing of the dollar : 


> a 


ter news. sar _sLight ond 
vorld market, on the other hand, fo new markets in other parts of the world, 
1uch more definite. The recovery *s ons particularly in Latin America where a . 
ed about a year ago, and has been =I quarter of the world’s trade in these 
vy all the main producing countries. t hey vehicles is to be found. 
rican manufacturers, for instance, | 20 Fa tae In future the industry will be playing 
been shipping five vehicles this | 1 Sete more regularly upon its main oppo- 










t for every four they sold in 1953. 
> United States, Britain and Western 
rmany still tend to sell com- 
mercial vehicles in different markets, 
arated either geographically or technically. The 
rlapping fringe between these markets, where 
tense competition takes place, has been widening. 
sur it is mainly in the British industry’s traditional 
arkets that its successes this year have been chalked 
»; on the fringes, they have not. 
\lmost a half of the industry’s exports in 1953 went 
Australia, New Zealand and sterling area countries 
\frica and south-east Asia—and shipments to these 
ets rose by 25 per cent in the first six months of 
is year. Elsewhere sales increased by 9 per cent or 
s. In Europe, where German competition is naturally 
cest, the British industry has made some notable 
‘vances in Portugal, the Low Countries and in 
ndinavia, but in general British makes have not been 
king quite as much ground as some of their com- 
‘itors. Complaints about competition during the 
ent recession competition tend to obscure the 
y creditable record the industry has built up 
itself since the war. In the ‘thirties British 
anufacturers had less than a tenth of the total 
orld trade in trucks and “buses; by 1950 they 
rad carved out an export business larger than any 
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1945 ° 
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nent’s own ground. Overseas needs in 
price, delivery, service, credit terms, 
and above all vehicle specifications 
will demand greater attention. At 
Earls Court this week makers are able to show that 
progress has already been made in the last direction. 
Heavier trucks designed specifically for work in overseas 
operating conditions have been given greater engine 
power rather than lighter weight or lower fuel con- 
sumption ; passenger vehicles, however, are being built 
with lighter materials and underfloor engines to give 
lower operating costs and a bigger payload. The recent 
change in the regulations governing the dimensions and 
weights of goods vehicles using British roads was 
designed to help the industry to cater for the home and 
overseas markets at the same time, but the manufac- 
turers still find that these markets are substantially 
different in their requirements. 

Progress has also been made in the quest for lower 
vehicle and operating costs. Under the pressure of com- 
petition, prices havé been forced slightly downwards 
over the last year or two. Large fleet owners have been 
getting larger discounts for multiple orders; and 
some overseas distributors have been paring down their 
margins. The lightening of order books has enabled 
most distributors to clear most of their arrears of orders, 
and delivery dates are noticeably shorter. 
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This search for economy in manufacture as well as 
design has brought several changes to the heavy and 
medium truck and ’bus industry, traditionally made up 
of some thirty or forty firms spread right across the 
country. Vehicle makers have moved backward into 
the engine and component fields, and forward to build 
up chains of assembling and manufacturing plants 
overseas, thus conforming to the tendency for erstwhile 
overseas customers to cultivate their own industries. 
Recent amalgamations at home have tended to make the 
two largest manufacturers of heavy vehicles, Leyland- 
Albion, and Associated Commercial Vehicles, even 
larger. Standardisation of components, on the other 
hand, has not been pushed very far in an industry of 
fairly short runs and a wide range of models. In the field 
of light to medium trucks, where American competi- 
tion has always been strongest, the trend towards 
smaller diesel vehicles has gathered pace. The big car 
manufacturers, who can apply the methods and some 
of the components used to make cars to the construction 
of vans and small lorries, have now brought out vehicles 
of up to 3 tons unladen weight, equipped with their 
own interchangeable petrol or oil engines. ‘Gas 
. turbines are still under development for heavy com- 
mercial vehicles by several firms here and in the United 
States, but high fuel consumption and high initial costs 
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still put the date for use outside the military field wel] 
into the future. 

New registrations of diesel vehicles under 3 ton35 
unladen weight have doubled in the last twelve mont}is, 
By 1955 the industry expects to have 15-cwt, possibly 
12-cwt, diesel-equipped vehicles on the market, 
Diesel engines may be cheaper to operate in the long 
run, but they also make a vehicle heavier; this 
is particularly important for vehicles of just uncer 
3 tons unladen weight, at which point speed 
restrictions are imposed. But the efforts of 
vehicle designers to put lighter chassis and bodies 
on vehicles have been very successful; body 
makers, particularly, are becoming significant customers 
of the aluminium and plastic material industries. The 
exhibits at Earls Court illustrate new developments in 
this field as well as the way in which cab and vehicle 
design has improved, to the greater comfort of the driver 
and the greater safety of other road users. Articulated 
vehicles, mechanical loading devices mounted on the 
vehicles themselves, and the growing use of containers 
that can be handled just as easily by rail, road, or on the 
industrial truck inside the factory, are further examples 
of the way in which improved design is making road 
transport more efficient. 

The dip in sales on the home market so far this year 
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has been confined mainly to light and light-medium 
trucks in the 14-ton to 24-ton class, operating under 

C” licences. For more than a year registrations in 
this size group have been falling. How far this 
drop is occurring because “C” licence holders are 
hoping to place with professional hauliers more of the 
occasional traffic that they have recently been carrying 
themselves in their own middle-weight vehicles is a 
matter of conjecture. This tendency seemed already 
to be discernible before nationalised transport began 
to sell off vehicles ; it may increase as competition 
returns. But the industry is wondering whether the 
denationalisation of road haulage is not having other 

effects upon its market at home. 

So far, the Road Haulage Disposals Board has sold 
nearly 8,300 of the vehicles owned by the nationalised 
British Road Services. Although the money to pay 
for these vehicles has been made fairly readily avail- 
able by finance companies, the spending of £10 million 
in less than a year on these second-hand trucks is 
unlikely to leave the market for new vehicles entirely 
unaffected. Some two-thirds of the purchasers of BRS 
vehicles have been existing hauliers, willing to spend 
substantial sums on vehicles in varying stages of dilapi- 
dation merely to buy their way into long-distance 
haulage. To do this they might well be prepared to 
countenance a delay in their replacement programmes, 
such as these are, or in the rate at which they add new 
trucks to their fleets. The BRS fleet was only a small 
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fraction of the total number of goods vehicles in use, 
though a more significant proportion of the heavier 
vehicles. Even at this stage it seems likely that 
nationalised transport will be left with a respectable 
fleet numbering perhaps 15,000-18,000 lorries, though 
its replacement programme at present obviously cannot 
assume so large a fleet. Since 1948 between {£71 
million and £93 million has been spent each year on 
new road goods vehicles; but nationalised transport 
has in fact contributed no more than {6-7 million, with 
the “C” licensed purchases forming the bulk of new 
registrations. Military orders to the tune of {80-90 
million in each of the last few years have been adding 
further to the turnover of sections of the industry. 

Although attention has naturally been focused upon 
the activities of the Disposals Board, it is still con- 
cerned with transferring the ownership of barely two 
per cent of the goods vehicles running on British roads. 
With an economy generally booming, particularly in 
the retail business where increased competition may 
lead back to greater use of delivgry services and mobile 
shops, and the deliberate encouragement given to invest- 
ment in the budget this year, manufacturers of com- 
mercial vehicles are hopeful that they can keep home 
sales slightly on the increase. Even the bus and coach 
makers have found their orders going up. But will the 
Government press ahead in making the road system 
adequate to carry the extra road traffic that these bigger 
sales of vehicles will bring ? 


Business Notes 





Retreat and Rally 


HEN the last Stock Exchange account opened three 

weeks ago, hopes were still running high. Prices 
were hardening after an earlier relapse and speculators were 
buying store shares. But hopes were certainly dashed when 
the bull market in store shares was punctured. A parallel 
situation developed at the beginning of the new account this 
week. On the first day, there was a selective demand for 
equities, concentrated on oil shares, OFS developers, 
uranium producers and later on copper shares. This rally, 
which broadened out slightly on Thursday, may be little 
more than the usual reaction to the pronounced weakness 
in the market at the end of a difficult account, which had 
left operators in store shares and to a lesser degree in gold 
shares with stinging losses ; these they tried to cover by 
undoing their original purchases and selling other equities. 
As g result the Financial Times ordinary share index, which 
at the beginning of the old account stood at 171.4, had 
fallen by the end of the account to 169.9, precisely 2 points 


lower than the all-time peak touched on August 30th. In 
spite of the selective rally'in prices on Wednesday, the index 
slipped again, to 168.8, but buying was then cencentrated 
on shares outside the industrial blue chip range ; the only 
market leader that was really in demand was ICI, in advance 
of the interim dividend of 4 per cent. 


The shake-out in store shares—and a dismal settlement 
day in prospect—must cause the hopeful operators in 
industrial equities to pause for reflection. So, too, must the 
switch in interest to Kaffirs, a portent which is sametimes 
associated with weakness, rather than strength, in the 
industrial market. There are, too, many new issues, as well as 
the Imperial Tobacco loan stock offer, hanging over the mar- 
ket. And there are more—the autumn refunding operation, 
a Gas Board loan and probably further steel issues not far 
over thé horizon. Gilt-edged prices, however, are edging 
up; the tap price of “ Eternity 3}’s” was raised another 
is to 9718 on Wednesday and the pointer of the economic 
barometer is still higher than “set fair.” But retreat and 


rally usually imply the need for realignment and consolida- 
tion. 





The Wounded Speculators 


Or cueh tal in that hive of speculation, the store shares * 


group, had a sad time in the stock exchange account 
that ended on Tuesday. Early in the account the bulls had 
charged recklessly on, lured more bythe newly quoted 
stocks of Canadian and English Stores than by the better 
known counters. But the bull as well as the bull fighter 
knows “the moment of truth.” A pause for reflection was 
enough to bring prices tumbling. In particular, speculators 
had to reflect on some awkward questions: how soon would 
Canadian and English Stores pay a deferred ordinary divi- 
dend of 250 per cent (a rate on which distributions on the 
other three classes of this company’s shares turn) and how 
long would its managing director let the company have the 
interest-free use of his loan of up to £3} million ? Nervously 
reckoning the heavy losses which faced them when settle- 
ment day came round, some of the speculators had to sell 
in the falling market. Having burnt their fingers, they 
were not so prominent in the market on the first days of the 
new account; since some of the stocks had suffered so 
badly the significance of their slight rally may be little more 
than technical. 

Special factors are always at work in this sector of the 
market, influencing the prices of individual stocks. Recently 
there has been a long list of them: the offer by Great 
Universal Stores for the shares of Hide and Company ; the 
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counter offers by Great Universal Stores and Macowards 
for the shares of Jones and Higgins ; and the maintained 
interim dividend of United Drapery Stores on its ordinary 
capital as increased by a 100 per cent free scrip issue. But 
these factors all spring from the same root. The continual 
process of bid, take-over and amalgamation gives the market 
speculator his chance because he knows that there are undis- 
closed as$et values in many of these companies’ properties. 
(The directors of Jones and Higgins, for instance, put an 
asset value of £6 on the company’s shares.) The directors 
know it, too; hence they are more liberal than most with 
their dividends and scrip issues. Such blue chips as the 


Woolworth ordinary stock stand on a different fgoting ; . 


here earnings are the key. Inevitably, the announcement 


of a 50 per cent free scrip issue from Woolworth sent 
dividend hopes soaring and the price of the §s. ordinary 
stock units up to a new peak of gos. 3d. on Thursday. But 
in all these cases, speculation was dojpg its job of trying to 
establish a true economic price. 
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Activity in the Capital Market 


HE ability of both private and institutional investors to 
2 absorb new capital issues is being tested to the (ull, 
There was little of the customary respite in the capital 
market during the holiday months and now September has 
brought its usual spurt in activity. The successful “ righ: ” 
issue by Vickers, which was covered more than one ind 
a half times by excess share applications alone, serve. as 
the prelude to two other “ rights ” issue of a smaller cali\ire. 
The impending “rights” offer by Olds Discount of 
920,000 §s. ordinary shares at about 12s. each (comp:red 
with the current market price of 22s. 6d.) is a direct succes- 
sor of the easing of the restrictions on hire-purchase cre dit. 
The directors of this industrial banking company, which 
has a considerable interest in financing hire-purchase con- 
tracts, state that the business has been running at a higher 
level than in 1953. The second “ rights ” issue, that by the 
British Tabulating Machine Company, is also designed to 
provide additional capital. In addition to the “ rights” 
offer of 356,250 £1 ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. each, some 
168,750 £1 ordinary shares are being placed at par with 
the Finance Corporation for Industry. That issue is linked 
with the offer to the public of £2,250,000 of a 4} per cent 
debenture stock (1975-80) at 984, for these loan proceeds 
will be used to repay an outstanding loan of {2,250,000 
from FCI. 

A further claim on the purses of British investors is made 
by a repatriation of British capital from the United Stites 
arranged by Lazard Brothers. This house has agreed to 
buy from the Electric Storage Battery Company of Phi!a- 
delphia its {1,573,688 holding of the “A” ordinary stoc! 
of the Chloride Electric Storage Company, which will 6 
offered to the public ai 63s. each, free of stamp. In th 
opposite direction to this offer stand the arrangements {0 
financing the construction of Roan Antelope’s new electro- 
lytic copper refinery at Ndola, in Northern Rhodesia. 1) 
estimated development cost of £3 million will be met a: 
to two-thirds by the producer, Roan Antelope, and as to 
one-third by a consumer, British Insulated Callende:’s 
Cables, by periodic subscriptions at par for the ordinary 
shares of Ndola Copper Refineries. Many facets of the cap: ‘a! 
market—the export and repatriation of capital as well as 
domestic jssues—have been on display this week. Th-y 
have this in common: by making their calls on investi! 


funds they must ultimately have some effect on stock 
market values, 


Building Societies Argument 


Tt: attempt to stir up newspaper readers to demand 1 
reduction of the rates that building societies are char 
ing for mortgage loans is not a very helpful contribution 
a matter of serious discussion. There has been evidence ! \¢ 
at least two months past that sharp differences of opini 
about mortgage rates were exercising the building socic'y 
movement. Last July, rumour credited the Halifax Bui! - 
ing Society with the intention of reducing its mortgage 1a‘-> 
—from: 44 per cent to 4 ‘per cent—and this, the large»! 
member of the movement, is now thought to be preparing 
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These Loathsome Pests 
r can destroy your good name-—ruin your goods! 
3 


MOTHS Their larve 
damage clothes and 
attack flour, 

cattle foods and 
poultry. foods. 


ion nos ents anal eaves thie tin wis tee ieee 


estimate these pests. 
They are as great a 
menace as rats. j 


RATS Cunning and prolific. This country has as many rats as 
it has human beings. 


4q------- 


WOODWORMS 

th | Common | 

' They 5 Furniture Beetle. 
multiply very Their larve 
rapidly and burrow into 
contaminate furniture and 
more food structural 
than they timber, reducing 
consume. parts of it 

to dust. 


ANTS 

Pharaoh’s Ant 
—the most 
troublesome 
species in all types 
of premises. 
Impossible to 
eradicate without 
skilled methods. 


— ale 


Oeste rtd at aes 





SPREE POR ie PO Minas 


“ 
a 
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CALL IN THE I SERVICE NOW! 





Are these hideous pests invading your property, spread- 
ing disease, offending all who see them and costing you 
pounds? It is no use merely driving them away— pests 
are sure to return. That is why tackling them unaided is 
a waste of your time and money. Only the expert can do 
this job efficiently, economically and safely. The one 
permanent remedy is the D Service. 

What the D Service does 

This nation-wide service, operated by Disinfestation 
Ltd., deals scientifically and decisively with all manner 
of pests. It has branches in every county, staffed by men 
skilled in the latest methods of pest destruction. 


| Send this today 


To DISINFESTATION LTD., 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
TRAFALGAR 7621 


The action of the D Service is three-fold— 
Detection. Experienced surveyors examine your premises 
and decide the nature and extent of infestation. 
Diagnosis. Experts map out the source of invasion, the 
route taken by pests and the places where they breed. 
Destruction. The particular pests involved arescientifically 
destroye 
Nor does the D Service stop there; re-infestation is 
guarded against by regular inspection. Act now! Every 
day you delay, the pests are multiplying and more 
damage is being done. Fill in and post this coupon right 
away. All enquiries are treated in strict confidence. 








Without obligation please send me details of the D Service 
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DisinFESTATION: 


Branches in every County 


LABORATORIES: FELCOURT, EAST 


= =» 





HEAD & GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 
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“Daddy, why does the fire dance?” 


U> from the fire, you tell her, comes warm air; 
then air is sucked in from the room. All this moving air, like a wind, blows the 





flames about; and that is why they “ dance”’. 
She lives in a world of wonder. To her, it is just one more marvel that electricity % 


> provides her with many of the comforts and needs of her daily life. 
; Brush Electrical 


Electrical equipment supplied by Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., a 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 


member of THE BRUSH GROUP, is helping to raise living standards in many 





x parts of the world. In Doha, for example, capital of the State of Qatar, Persian Z Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
Gulf, they are relying on the alternators, switchgear and transformer i / 
. ey ie . . ors . , "B : sfo - supplicd by ah J. & H. M¢Laren Ltd. 
srush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. to bring electrical power within reach of eo = 
a ; ne ; pra G ; Oil 
; the 15,000 population. The prime movers are diesels supplied by National. The AD The National Gas and 
: Brush general engineering department was responsible for the complete design KIO Engine Co. itd. 
and execution of all engineering work connected with this installation, oS Petters Ltd, 
‘J 





The BRUSH GRO& 





PUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
x DUKE’S COURT + DUKE STREET + ST. JAMES’S + LONDON « 8.w.1 and throughout the world 
. me . 
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for this reduction from October 1st. This week, Mr F. E. 
Lumb, the chairman of the Building Societies’ Association, 
spelled out, more explicitly than earlier statements of the 
Association had done, its reasons for differing from the inten- 
ion of the Halifax to reduce its mortgage rates. 
It is a reasoned case ; whether it is a conclusive case 

depends on the accuracy of the Association’s judgment on 
he reactions of building society shareholders to a reduction 
in the rates paid to them. For, in Mr Lumb’s view, the 
present margin between a 4} per cent borrowers’ rate and 
a 2} per cent investors rate is fully absorbed: 

Estimated tax liability s. od. 

Management expenses » 

To reserves . Id, 


8d. 

Management expenses per cent have fallen (as they should, 
given the movement’s expanded resources) and the reserves 
have not been excessively expanded. Therefore, the key 
to lower mortgage rates, in the Association’s view, is the 
acceptability of lower investment rates. And given the 
competition of other savings media and “the evidence 
that our present funds, large as they are, are insufficient 
to meet the current demand for mortgage loans,” the 
Council of the Association “has no hesitation in stating 
its considered opinion that the share rate should remain 
at 24 per cent for the present ”—a rate to which it was 
raised in 1952—and that 4} per cent for borrowers is 
“fair and reasonable.” 

The fact remains, however, that the Halifax seems to 
attract money at any average rate of 2} per cent. 
Its intended reduction of mortgage rates to 4 per 
cent thus implies that it can work on a margin of 17 per 
cent. It is unlikely that the Halifax will depart from the 
stringent lending standards that it has always imposed 
and set a booming pace for new advances, but the fact 
that it will be lending on level terms with the local authori- 
ties will not leave the other large societies in a comfortable 
competitive posture. Sooner rather than later, some of 
them will be irresistibly impelled to re-examine the relation 
between their borrowing and lending rates, and.to see 
whether all the factors are so immutable as the Association 
has argued this week. 


Humility in the Coal Board 


HE terms in which Sir Andrew Bryan last week dis- 
7. cussed “ the acute tensions ” within the National Coal 
Board “that threaten to strain the industry beyond its 
breaking point” were deliberately oracular ; but he made 
it clear that he was not talking about labour relations alone. 
The human problems that now beset the board, in his view, 
are more subtle and complex than any simple projection of 
“the old strife between the cloth caps and the silk hats ” ; 
indeed, they have yet to be fully identified, let alone solved. 
Two major elements in such problems, he felt, were the 
size of the industry, though this had its advantages as well ; 
and the peculiar legal allocation of responsibility for mining 
to owners—now the one huge nationalised coalowner—and 
to managers, which he thought exaggerated the tendency in 
all large organisations to look at all problems “ from the top 
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downwards.” In his own view, the proper responsibility of 
every executive, at all levels in the hierarchy, was to explain 
the technical objective, and then apply himself to finding 
how to help his subordinates to get on with the job. 

Sir Andrew is one of the country’s most distinguished 
mining engineers, and he has a probably unequalled know- 
ledge of the way in which morale affects mining. It is useful . 
to have a member of the board concentrating on the signifi- 
cance of these problems, which certainly are straining the 
industry’s chain of responsibility. Most outside observers 
would probably agree that they arise mainly from the vast 
size of the Coal Board—plus perhaps the further fact of 
public ownership, with the continued, pitiless and not 
always understanding public scrutiny which that involves. 
Moreover, an industry dependent to so large a degree upon 
human effort, despite mechanisation, must put its human 
relations high on every agenda, and Sir Andrew’s interest 
in “ the work of the social scientist in industry ” is under- 
standable. 

Nevertheless, not everyone will accept his chosen 
emphasis without hesitation. Technically, the immediate 
need of the coal industry is perhaps to spread the benefit of 
a dangerously small supply of first-class managing talent— 
in all branches—as widely as possible through the mines 
that it hopes to keep operating. If that should generate 
further internal tensions in the short run, as is likely, such 
troubles are something that the Coal Board has to live with 
for a while. So much the more need, admittedly, to identify 
the tensions and try to dissolve them, and to make the 
influence of the industry’s too few good men everywhere as 
acceptable as possible. But whether this is quite the right 
time to demand more humility from managers in coal— 
and particularly at each individual pit—is highly question- 
able. 


Talent for ITA 


ALENT is generally considered to be the most scarce 
cL resource in running television programmes, and the 
BBC has for some time quietly been signing up a number 
of its most valued performers to long-term contracts, at 
fairly generous rates, that will preclude any programme 
contractors to the Independent Television Authority from 
overbidding their services. The latest entrant to the field of 
would-be programme contractors to the ITA seems to be 
primarily organised with this principle in mind ; it consti- 
tutes a very formidable assemblage of contractual claims 
on the talent that television must use. This Incorporated 
Television Programme Company unites two of the largest 
organisations in the theatre business, a very large 
performers’ agency, the main British representative of com- 
mercial radio interests abroad, and representatives of the 
cinema and publicity busingsses. 

It is, therefore, a very powerful newcomer, with whom 
some of the names already disclosed among intending pro- 
gramme contractors may not find it easy to compete. Those 
in the field already include Granada Cinemas, Odhams 
Press, and the Associated Broadcast Development Com- 
pany, an organisation formed by radio and film companies 
that can probably call upon greater administrative and tech- 
nical resources than any other private group, but has not as 
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yet indicated which performers it can corral to present. 
Associated British Film Corporation, the second of the 
country’s film combines, has an application in to the ITA 
that now appears to be more serious than the merely defen- 
sive applications put in by some other companies in busi- 
nesses with which commercial television may compete. The 
J. Arthur Rank Organisation this week consolidated its 
interests in screen advertising and the making of short 
advertising films, mentioning specifically that it would be 
prepared to make short programmes for television ; but it 
repeated that for the present it would not apply to become 
a programme contractor. 


British Bicycles in America 


N 1953 the United States became Britain’s most impor- 
I tant overseas customer for pedal cycles, and has 
remained so this year; and Britain is by far the largest 
supplier of foreign bicycles on the American market. Last 
year’s exports to the States totalled more than 400,000 
machines, about a fifth of Britain’s exports and two-thirds 
of America’s imports ; during the first eight months of this 
year the numbers sent there from Britain have increased 
by about 12 per cent while total sales of American-made 
cycles, according to their trade lobby, have fallen by about 
45 per cent. This is the background against which the 
American cycle manufacturers this week began presenting 
their case for increased protection before the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

It is worrying the British cycle industry considerably. 
The success of the foreign cycle, ‘and particularly of the 
British makes, in the United States, seems to have stemmed 
primarily from the fact that iteis a real means of transport 
and not a blown-up toy motor-cycle. The showy, clumsy 
American cycle, weighed down by its thick frame and 
wheels as much as by the dummy petrol tank it often carries, 
was at one time considered something that the American 
cyclist would never consent to give up; but since 1950, 
when sales of foreign cycles for the first time began to 
form a significant share of the American market, he has 
been registering his vote with dollars for something less 
ponderous. The American makers, so far, have not altered 
their own designs to any great extent, though some of 
them have begun to distribute British cycles under their 
own trade names, and one or two have begun to make light- 
weight cycles. But the current tarifi—which ranges from 
74 to 15 per cent—does not prevent British and other 
foreign cycles from competing on price ; hence the more 
traditional American industrial reaction to competition from 
overseas with a cheaper and better product. 


Reprieve for Wheat 


ATURE sometimes steps in to relieve her own—and 
man’s—prodigality. Bad weather has probably 
rescued world wheat prices from the threat of a further 
decline this year. After three bumper harvests in suc- 
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cession, Canada’s wheat crop has been drastically reduced, 
In the United States the total crop will be smaller thin was 
expected when the acreage restrictions were announced, 
The reductions in North America are admittedly trivial ig 
relation to the total supply,’ but they have at leas: pre. 
vented the surplus from getting worse. Poor harvests in 
most European countries, and the running down of s:ocks, 
have increased the demand on the world market. Buyers 
are still cautious, but they are perceptibly less bearish than 


NORTH AMERICAN CROPS 
(Millions’of Bushels) 
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Carry- | Aug. Ist | Sept. Ist 1953/54 

| ane | Estimate Estimate | Cro 
Camele.s <ccnes | _ 588 513 378 61 
United States ... | 905 | 978 S62 | 11469 
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before. Prices may well hold steady for some time, of 
even rise a little: When the International Wheat Council 
meets in London next month, the atmosphere should be 
more relaxed than at its earlier meeting in June. 


There is less reason now to expect the United States 
government to drop its price to the equivalent of $1.55 4 
bushel for No. 1 Manitoba wheat, the minimum in the 
International Wheat Agreement, and call on ‘importer: (0 
take up their quotas in full. The government has been 
pressed to do this to increase American sales at the expense 
of the “outside” exporters, principally Argentina. 
threat of such action itself has evidently induced the 
importers to buy more wheat under the agreement. In 
the first seven weeks of this season purchases totaled 
2.1 million tons, one-fifth of the total quotas, and nearly 
twice as much as in the same period of last year. heat 
prices may still be threatened from other directions, how- 
ever. If the United States pushes sales of wheat ‘00 
vigorously under its expanded programme for the disp! 
of surplus commodities, other exporters could be forced 
to retaliate by cutting prices. There is also a possi! 


that Russia may be an aggressive seller of wheat late: i0 
the season. hs 
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Nickel helps 


This Rapier W1400 walking dragline, the biggest of its 
kind, can take a 30 ton bite_out of the ground and dump 
it as much as 500 feet away, all in the space of a minute. 
It works night and day removing the “over-burden” 
from the ironstone beds at Corby, Northamptonshire 
The little motor 
cultivator, too, works hard on the land helping the 


to help Britain produce more steel. 


market gardener produce more food. Its engine may be 
of only 1 or 2 h.p,—the dragline can call on 3000 b.p.— 
but it is nevertheless game for a real job of work. 
Nickel plays a part in both of them, strengthening and 
toughening the steels and alloys used for highly 
stressed parts. Throughout industry nickel goes into the 
equipment that does the toughest 
jobs, helping it to perform better, 
making it last longer. 
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‘f§ MOND NICKEL 
NDERLAND HOUSE 


Whether quarrying ore 
or digging a garden— 
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What is she 
in YOUR life? 


By the time the day is out they’ll be engaged. He has only toa 
pop the question. A great moment for her. A great moment for 
him. And a great moment for you too. 


Why? What is she in your life? 


She is one of the millions of young people who are lnokise ahead. 
So is he. Soon they will be. forming buying habits and deciding 
on brands to buy. Like most of their generation, they are sur- 
prisingly discerning but they are open to persuasion, and if they 
choose your products now they will continue to choose them 
for the rest of their lives. 


With its realistic approach to the problems of our time, the 
Daily Mirror has gained the biggest daily net sale on earth 
(it exceeds 4,600,000) and, according to the I.I.P.A. Survey, it 
has over 1,700,000 more readers than any other national daily. 
The majority of these belong to the vigorous, ‘‘keen to get on”, 
younger generation. Yes, the Daily Mirror offers you the most 
powerful mass market coverage in the history of daily news- 
papers at the lowest square inch per thousand rate of all national 
dailies. Daily Mirror readers are young readers. Your 
customers to-day ... next month... next year. 


8 ow 
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Huge Expansion for Vauxhall 


HE £36 million expansion for Vauxhall Motors, 
7 announced in London this week by Mr Harlow 
Curtice, president of its parent company, General Motors, 
was described as providing for the doubling of Vauxhall’s 
current rate of exports. This was put at 57 per cent of a 
total output of some 130,000 vehicles a year, thus implying 
an increase of about 20,000 in the annual output of vehicles ; 
But Mr Curtice spoke also of General Motors’ confidence 
that car ownership in Britain will expand at an increasing 
rate, so that the five-year programme of investment for the 
company may well raise total output*far more than that. 

Mr Curtice discounted the rumours that Vauxhall 
has plans to build a baby car following its exten- 
sions at Dunstable and at Luton—but he admitted 
that the company is thinking in terms of a smaller 
car than it now produces. Vauxhall, probably the 
industry’s third largest producer, at present turns out the 
Wyvern and Velox, models in the medium and larger parts 
of the popular-priced range ; it has no car to compete with 
Ford’s Anglia and Prefect or the British Motor Corpora- 
tion’s Morris Minor and Austin Seven. 


Proof from Mr Clore 


HE proof of any pudding is in the eating, not in the 

mixing. As was noted in these columns last week, 
Mr Charles Clore is mixing two puddings with the apparent 
object of separating the boot and shoe business (con- 
centrated in Freeman, Hardy and Willis) from his other 
more wide-ranging interests (grouped under the control of 
J. Sears). Further ingredients were added to the mixture 
last week-end. The long expected 100 per cent free scrip 
issue from Bentley Engineering, taking the form of non- 
voting “ A” ordinary shares, was announced, accompanied 
by the virtual promise that a dividend of 25 per cent will 
be maintained on the doubled capital. Another proposal 
will convert the preference share issues of Bentley Engi- 
neering and its two subsidiaries, Mellor Bromley and Wildt 
and Company, into a single class of 6 per cent preference 
shares ; the precise terms of this consolidation are still 
under discussion but it is believed they will include a small 
issue of the Bentley Engineering “A” ordinary shares. 
(There has also been a hint of another possibility, a free 
scrip issue from J. Sears itself.) The intention behind 
these moves, and those announced last week, is clear: it is 
to separate the boot and shoe business, which has to carry 
the cost of the original Sears property deals in the shape 
of a higher rent roll, from Mr Clore’s other interests 
(including hosiery knitting machines and shipbuilding) 
which were created partly with the help of the proceeds 
of the property deals. 

The minority shareholders in J. Sears seem to have no 
cause for complaint with these arrangements. They were 
told almost from the outset that the money arising from 
the property deals was to be invested in “sound and pro- 
gressive businesses.” The modernisation of some of the 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis shops also makes it clear that 
part of the money is being spent on invigorating the boot 
and shoe business. Nor should the minority shareholders 
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forget that Mr Clore’s original bid would not haye 
appeared so worthwhile if all the money released ‘rom th 
Sears property deals had had to be ploughed bick into 
the boot and shoe business to set it firmly on its ‘cet, Jp 
any case, those shareholders who were content to ‘ctain 
minority interest in the Sears equity tacitly threw ‘n their 
lot with Mr Clore, and accepted the fact of his control, 
They may have gone along with him in the hope o/ a cash 
distribution, but they must have recognised by their invest. 
ment that the final decision was his. They can hardly 
grumble if he has decided to invest the money and not to 
distribute it. : 

Beyond that, judgment must be deferred. The sound. 
ness of Mr Clore’s choice of investments can be tested 
only by their future earnings record. As for Mr Clore’s 
methods, his past history shows that he has moved in and 
out of various businesses, usually carrying some profit 
with him. Unconventional cooks who mix their ingredients 
with a dash cater for adventurous palates. 


A More International Bank 


WELCOME broadening in the sources of finance of the 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has been announced this week by the Bank’s president, 
Mr Eugene Black. An issue of the Bank’s bonds in US 
dollars to the value of $50 million has been placed with 
private and institutional investors in twenty-three countries 
outside the United States. This is the first such issue to 
have been undertaken by the Bank, though dollar bonds 
marketed in the United States have been available for sub- 
scription abroad. It is encouraging, therefore, that the 
issue was an unqualified success. Applications reached 
$78 million, and allotments had to be scaled down accord- 
ingly. Mr Black justifiably claims that this reflecis not 
only the improvement in the world’s dollar balance but 
also an increasing interest on the part of foreign institu- 
tional investors in international investment and “the 
willingness of the Bank’s member countries to co-operate 
[with the Bank] even to the extent of allowing the Bank 
to raise a part of its dollar requirements in their invest: 
ment markets.” 

Investors in Britain had some share in taking up the 
Bank’s dollar securities ; it was handled by a group of six 
merchant banks, but it was a smaller one than many of 
them would have wished. The authorities did not make 
available any fresh supplies of dollars to finance the invest- 
ment, so that participation was possible only through 
switching from other dollar securities. 

The issue takes the form of Five-Year Bonds, maturing 
in September, 1959, and carrying the attractive interes! rate 
of 23 per cent. It carries further what Mr Black deems 
“the most significant development affecting the Bank ovet 
the last twelve months ”—the rapid expansion of the market 
for its bonds abroad. A-total of $225 million of collar 
bonds has now been offered by the Bank in the past yar; 
and of this fully $100 million has been taken up by the 
investors outside the United States, who have also taken 
up issues in Canadian dollars, Swiss francs, Nether!ands 
guilders and sterling to a total equivalent to an addi tional 
$70 million. The World Bank is becoming truly intet- 
national in form as well as name. 
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Royal Dutch-Shell Earnings 


“HE directors, managers and accountants of the Royal 
| Dutch-Shell group deserve congratulations for their 
half year’s statement of profits on two counts. First, the 
stupendous task of compiling the results of this world-wide 

inisation has been accomplished with speed and without 
ctension. Secondly, the figures themselves make an excel- 
t showing. They are, of course, subject to audit and 

might be best regarded as indicators of a trend in 
earnings rather than as precise accounting aggregates. The 
group’s net income before tax amounts to £124.7 million for 
the six months to June 30th, about £12 million higher than 
the untaxed profits of the first half of 1953. This improve- 
ment, which is slightly better than those shown by many of 
the half yearly reports of American oil companies, is in 
keeping with a gradual improvement in trade and firm prices 
for oil. The seasonal element in the profits of such an inter- 
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ESTIMATED EARNINGS OF ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL GROUP 
(£'000's) 





Year ended | Six months | Six months 
ended ended 


Dec. 31,1953 June 30, 1953 June 30, 1954 





me, before tax 230,229 112,750 124,716 
i Rrewta ace 83,074 43,145 | 46,646 
interests.... | 16,742 7,083 | 8,877 

ye, after tax. | 130,413 62,542 69,193 





national organisation is likely to be small—at least the 19§3 
figures do not suggest the contrary—and for the past half 
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year the interim results suggest most satisfactory results 
for 1954 as a whole. 

No part of the net income of £69 million has yet been 
distributed to the parent companies, Royal Dutch and 
“ Shell” Transport and Trading, which share, respectively, 
in a 60/40 ratio. But the figures have strengthened the 
market’s belief that last year’s dividend rates will be main- 
tained on the ordinary capitals as increased by the 20 per 
cent free scrip issues ; the Shell stock units were marked 
up 104s. and the Royal Dutch units to 43} after the 
Statement was published. Its publication and the 
quarterly statemehts that are expected next year spring 
directly from the listing of the Royal Dutch. stock units on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Could not other oil com- 
panies—and, indeed, some of the leviathans in other indus- 
tries—follow this lead without the help of a special spur ? 


Iranian Oil Agreement 


1 week an aircraft has carried the signed original 
of the oil agreement with Iran from Teheran to New . 
York. Another aircraft has taken an advance party from - 

London to Abadan to prepare the way for restarting the 
refinery. The text of the agreement has been published 
simultaneously with Dr Amini’s appeal to the Majlis to 
ratify it—which is bound to take some time. The agree- 
ment itself covers only the relations between the members 
of the Consortium and Iran; the agreement between 
Anglo-Iranian and the other members of the Consortium 
is a separate matter; so are the constitutions of the 
operating, refinery and holding companies through which 
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; 1953 
» Months moving average 


The recent slight worsening in Britain’s 105 


terms of trade was checked in August. 
The ratio of import to export prices fell 
by two points to 99 (1953= 100), the level 
that has ruled, with minor fluctuations, for 
the past year. Import prices as a whole 
were unchanged at 99 for the third suc- 
cessive month, but export prices, which 
in July fell by one point—the first 
change for eight months—rose by two 
points to 100. The rise reflected a general 
advance among all the main groups of 
manufactures. Metals, engineering pro- 
ducts and textiles all rose by one point, 
and “other manufactures,” the miscel- 
laneous group in which chemicals are the 
largest item, rose by three points. The 
index figures in the charts have been ex- 
pressed as a three months’ moving average 
to illustrate the trend more clearly. 


This favourable movement in the terms 
of trade serves to emphasise that no marked 
deterioration is in prospect. Competition 
in world markets should restrain a rise, 
and the buoyancy of demand a fafl, in 
prices of manufactures. And barring 
another political crisis, prices of primary 
products are unlikely to rise much unless 
there is a sharp recovery in American 
industrial production. 


3 months moving overage 
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the consortium will work. The treaty between Iran and 
the oil industry’s club is, so to say, published to the world ; 
but the rules of the club itself are not. 

Hence, on compensation to AIOC, the treaty sets down 
the origins of the net payment of £25 million, payable by 
Iran in ten yearly instalments from January, 1, 1957. 
There is nothing in it about the consideration payable to 
AIOC by the other companies. It also sets out the 
elaborate arrangements for writing off refining and oper- 
ating assets by a charge of £6,700,000 a year for ten years, 
and by similar ten-year extinction of new assets—all such 
provisions being chargeable as operating expenses and 
therefore moderating the net profit in which Iran has a 
50:50 share. If the care that the legal draftsmen have 
exercised was the sole condition of success, the agreement 
ought to work satisfactorily for all parties. It is now for 
Iran to make success final and real. 


Diverging Trends in Advances 


“HE quarterly analysis of bank advances published by 
the British Bankers’ Association once more contains 

as its most striking feature a contrast between the voracity 
in the demand for bank finance displayed by the public 
sector of industry and the limited nature of the extent of 


the demands of the private sector proper. Total advances® 


between mid-May and mid-August increased by {40.1 
million ; but of this total all but £350,000 is attributable 
to an increase in borrowings of the public utilities group. 
The first call on the Electricity loan launched to fund bank 
borrowing just missed the August make-up, and the utilities’ 
borrowings have accordingly leaped to the record level of 
£158.0 million. Moreover, local authorities increased their 
borrowings in the three months by £15.4 million, bringing 
their total overdraft to the highest figure for three years, 
and net loans outstanding to personal and professional 
borrowers rose by a further £3.4 million. Private trade 
and industry, which accounts for the great bulk of the 
remaining groups in the classification, thus actually reduced 
its borrowings by some {19 million in the three months. 

It is important, however, to see this fall in its true per- 
spective. The high summer is seasonally a period in which 
a number of important groups, such as food, drink and 
tobacco and retail trade, reduce their calls on bank finance, 
and the fall in private trade and industry’s indebtedness to 
the banks in this quarter was in fact much more than 
accounted for by the repayments of these two groups, at 
{22.6 million and {12.8 million respectively. Moreover, 
the net repayments made by the private trade and industry 
groups were considerably smaller than the repayments of 
{41.2 million made in the corresponding months of 1953. 
Last year, moreover, these were accompanied by repay- 
ments of £34.2 million made by the public utilities from the 
proceeds of the public issues of the BEA and of the Gas 
Council, and total advances in the three months to August, 
1953, actually fell by £76.6 million, in contrast with this 
year’s increase of £40.1 million. 

The only important industrial group, apart from food, 
drink and tobacco and retail trade, that made significant 
repayments to the banks in the three months to August, 
was the small coal mining group, which reduced its over- 
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draft by 30 per cent, to £1.4 million. As many 2 twelye 
of the nineteen groups that can be specifically cl.ssed as 
representing trade or industry registered an incr: ise jn 
borrowing over the three months, but on the wh. the 
increases were quite small. The miscellaneous ::oup 
increased its borrowing by £8.4 million to £117.1 ™ Jion: 
agriculture and fishing by £7.4 million to £216.8 m: lion; 
and the engineering group by £3.6 million to {1355 
million. Industry, it appears, is still adequately pr vided 
with liquid resources of its own to finance booming evels 
of activity without appreciable additional recourse +. the 
banks. 


25, 1954 


Shake-out in Coffee Prices 


HE coffee market is still troubled by the events o! last 

month in Brazil. The devaluation of the minimum 
export price, the steep drop in prices that followed, the 
death of President Vargas and the uncertainty abou: the 
financial measures to be taken by the new finance minister 
have completely destroyed market confidence. The 
New York Exchange remains extremely nervous, and 
prices are fluctuating with each breath of rumour 
from Brazil. Buyers are prudently taking only ‘heir 
minimum needs while they await a fresh announce- 
ment by the finance minister and news of the flowering of 
the 1955-56 crop in Brazil. Brazilian “superior” grade 
coffee is now about 567s. a cwt fob Santos, a drop of 
some 160s, a Cwt in six weeks and roughly 230s. below the 
peak reached early in April. Colombian coffee, which 1s 
being supported by official buying both in the interior and 
New York, is about $88 per 50 kilos fob, but some 
exporters are able to offer at about $82. 

If the new finance minister, Senor Eugenio Gudin, can 
restore confidence to the market, the shake-out in coffee 
prices can do nothing but good. Extremely high prices 
earlier this year were turning the public away from coffee ; 
now it is probable that consumption will recover. In the 
United States, which is by far the largest consumer, re'ail 
prices have been reduced by between 10 and 15 cents a |b, 
and some shops are charging less than $1 a Ib in the bxg. 
The shortage of coffee has not disappeared, but increas-d 
production in the smaller producing countries as a while 
may offset the drop in the 1954-55 Brazilian crop. Whca 
prices fall, coffee appears from the most unlikely places. 


Preparing for the Tin Agreement 


“ 


B tap International Tin Agreement was brought anot! 
step nearer to realisation by the meeting of (< 
interim committee in London this week. The meeting ws 
attended by all the signatory, countries, thus constituting 
de facto the Tin Council. The statements of delegai<s 
indicated that the agreement should be ratified in time °° 
enable the council proper to meet in December. It will 
then decide when the agreement is to come into force. 1) 
council will probably choose the éarliest possible date, ‘0 
the American strategic contracts, which are absorbing th¢ 
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tories as ours can be seen in wider perspective. 


ats 
v7. 


DOWN 
COSTS 


you see at a glance what your furnaces con- 
ute to manufacturing costs? Almost certainly, 
ourse. But how far is that information broken 
vn? Can you see at a glance the effect of your 
ice of refractories? You can’t? Neither can 
ny other people whose bread and butter comes 
of a furnace. 


t a change in the refractories lining a batch 
ace can increase its output by 30 to 50 per cent 
even more. Morgan M.I. refractories* can do 
3. They give you the output of four furnaces 
.every three—or even of three from every two 
ecause they soak up far less heat than firebrick. 


se are not questions of technical detail, but 
portant factors in output, that is why the choice 


refractories should be considered at the highest 


el; where its overall impact-on costs can be 
ognised; where the extra cost of such refrac- 


M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which 
an be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
2800°F). They are made on modern continuous plant 

nder. stringent quality control and every brick is 
xround to size. Full technical details are available on 
request and our furnace engineers are always pleased 
to have the opportunity of discussing special problems 
in the use of these, or any other, Morgan refractories. 


, MORGAN 


efractories 


| ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


A ‘HE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD (REFRACTORIES GROUP) 


br 


‘STON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
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The “Three R’s 
of industry” 


The three basic requirements of a success- 
ful industry are an efficient technology, 
commercial vision and vigorous scientific 
research. To foster all these at every leve! 
of the United Steel company’s orginisation 
there have been established comprehensive 
recruitment and training schemes for 
developing the talents of all who enter 
the company’s employ. Other schemes, 
planned on a long-termed basis and em- 
bracing every degree of skill and ability, 
provide the continuous reinforcement and 
renewal of staff from foreman to manage- 
ment level which are essential in a living 
organisation employing more than 30,000 
people in its various undertakings. The 
educational policy of United Steel has 
recently been extended to the creation of 
a university fellowship in research. 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 

YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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FOR NEW IDEAS * 





ON OFFICE COPYING 


Is everyone in your business adequately briefed on 

his job? Does everyone get copies of letters, reports, 
! memoranda, affecting his work? Are those copies 
accurate? Do they add too much to your typing 
costs ? The Man from Remington Rand will be glad 
to analyse your office copying needs, and prescribe 
the equipment to meet them. 


* THIS [IS REMFLEX 


It makes an accurate, positive copy—of anything 
written, typed or drawn—in less than two minutes, 
at much less than copy-typing cost. Any office junior 
can use and maintain Remflex, in any office corner. 
It provides a copying service that is completely reliable 
and can’t make mistakes. 

Does Remflex sound the answer to your copying 
problem? Let us prove that it is! 


Send for the man from 


Memington. Fkand 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Remflex. Please * arrange 
for your representative to call by appointment{[] * Send me free 


informative literature [] (tick course of action required) 


Om3 








REMINGTON RAND LTD, I-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCI 
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SANDILANDS BUTTERY 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 





Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


to help in any problems M AL AY A 
concerning trade with:— 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 


Leadenhall Avenue, London, E:C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 
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GREEK FISHERMAN by Nicholas Egon 
No. 3 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. - 
@ 8iC MAME. IR THE CHEMICAL WORLD upandiotnen et sete acide ond bexanith 
Brotherton 'oies(o cscs sso 
dyes for wool in all its forms. on 


Brotherton & Co, Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, [JD 
Glasgow and London. Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. 
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suro'us, expire in March. If the council immediately gave 
the producing countries three months’ notice to make their 
contributions to the scheme, the manager of the buffer 


stoc would have cash to buy tin when the surplus appeared | 


on the market. 

The committee agreed on the draft rules of procedure 
for the council and drew up a draft agenda for its first 
mecting. The French proposal that the maximum price 
should be lowered from £880 to £840 a ton was placed on 
ie ogenda. As France had already obtained an assurance of 
support from certain consuming countries that also have 
producing interests, its proposal may be accepted. The 
committee also agreed to propose M. Georges Peter, chair- 


man of the interim committee and of the management com- 
mittee of the Tin Study Group, to the chairmanship of the 
council, and on the names to be proposed for the other 
app itments, 


Better than a Bullock 


rE justifiably, Viscount Halsbury this week 
QO recounted with a certain flourish the origins of Sir 
Harry Ricardo’s new specialised steam engine—a small 
prime mover designed specifically for Eastern countries that 
cannot afford conventional fuels for the power they need so 
desperately. The idea—which has become the first private 
wention brought to fruition, or at least public presenta- 
tion, with the support of the National Research Develop- 
ment Corporation headed by Lord Halsbury—first arose in 
conversations between scientists, including Sir Shenti 
Bhetnagar in India and Professor P. M. S. Blackett and Sir 


Ben Lockspeiser in Britain. Sir Harry Ricardo learned of 
the problem—which can be summarised in the fact that 
to run a § hip. diesel continuously in every Indian village 
would involve a yearly bill of £125 million for imported 


fuel. He thought of substituting a small steam engine that 
could burn everything—from oil, gas, coal to dung. 

The idea was simple enough ; but to design a small steam 
engine that with its boiler could compete in cost with 
a diesel was not. The NRDC gave Sir Harry a research 
and development contract to turn out a prototype ; then 
placed small production orders with engineering firms. For 
some months, finally, it has been testing these at the Sondes 
Place Research Institute, under the supervision of its con- 
sultant, Brigadier Cox, who erected the Sindir fertiliser 
plant in India. It demonstrated these prototypes, doing 
some of the jobs they might be called on to do, this week, 


and now hopes that manufacturers will apply for licences to 
Manufacture the various patentable features of the Ricardo 
engine. The engine is intended to replace the bullock, for 


which Lord Halsbury had few good words to say: 


a prime mover with a high draw bar pull at low speeds ; 
it’ velocity is limited:at low speeds ; it is useful for one 
month or at most two. months in the year and has to be 
su; plied with a constant fuel consumption for not less than 
io and perhaps as many as 11 months in the year. Even 
i respect of its one virtue, the ability to live and reproduce 
i's kind off the land, it is hopelessly uneconomic. 


Sir Harry’s successor to the bullock is far more virtuous 5 
givcn an acre on which sugar cane can be grown for its 
fuelling, the engine will irrigate 15 waterless acres to grow 
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sugar cane for food. This is a good tale, but a small one ; 
possibly among NRDC’s, other 2,500 patents—based far 
more often upon work done in government departments 
than by the private inventor—Viscount Halsbury can find 
some others to impress the corporation’s critics. 


SHORTER NOTES 


in spite of the increased prices that it obtained for its 
coal in the second quarter of the year, the National Coal 
Board did not. make enough profits from collieries and 
ancilliaries to cover the interest it has to pay, its provision 
for taxation, and the loss it incurred on selling imported 
coals at British prices. It therefore showed a deficit on the 
quarter of £264,905 after providing £4,650,coD fer interest 
payable to the former coal owners and the Minister of Fuel 
and Power. In the current quarter, of course, it has for the 
first time had the full benefit of its price increase in May— 
which until the end of August was partly offset by the 
reduced prices for coal bought in the summer.” 


* 


Dorman Long and Company is to transfer its trading 
activities to three new wholly owned subsidiary companies 
at the beginning of October. Dorman Long (Bridge and 
Engineering) Ltd., will take over the work of the company’s 
structural engineering division at Middlesbrough and Luton 
(making a second structural engineering subsidiary in addi- 
tion to Redpath Brown). Dorman Long (Chemicals), Ltd., 
will take over the company’s coal by-products distillation 
at Port Clarence. The main steel-making activities of the 
company will be taken over by Dorman Long (Steel), Ltd. 
The parent company will continue, as a holding company, 
to co-ordinate the general policy of the group. 


* 


A block of 900,000 non-voting “ A” ordinary shares of 
Amalgamated Press, arising from the sale of part of the 
Berry family holdings after the death of Lord Camrose, has 
been placed with insurance and investment companies and 
dealers on the Stock Exchange. The deal is believed to 
have taken place at a price a little below the “ middle ” of 
38s. od., so that it involved about {1.7 million. Only a 
small proportion of the shares are available in the market. 


* 


The squeeze in copper sent prices on the London market 
to a new peak on Thursday this week, cash copper rising 
to £274 a ton and three months’ to £252. 


* 


The Dutch exchange control authorities have announced 
relaxations that extend the freedom of Dutch holders of 
balances of foreign currency that are blocked abroad to 
dispose of these balances. The balances can now be used 
for the purchase of foreign securities officially quoted in 
the country in which the balances are held, and also for 
the purchase of real estate. They can also be sold to 


other Dutch residents or to non-residents in exchange for 
dollars, Swiss francs or guilders in free accounts. 
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| Company Notes 


CALICO PRINTERS. From a 
distinctly complicated preliminary report 
(for the year to June 30th) from Calico 
Printers, one figure emerges with clarity: 
the ordinary dividend rate is 15 per cent, 
compared with 12} per cent in 1952-53. 
Satisfied, and perhaps surprised, by this 
dividend, shareholders may feel inclined 
—if not obliged by the character of the 
statement—to leave the study of the profit 
figures until the full accounts are pub- 
lished. The parent company’s net profits 
are shown to have risen from £216,255 to 
£274,587, and on the evidence of a list 
of increased charges it seems that trading 
profits must also have increased. The net 
profit. barely covers preference and 
ordinary dividend payments ; the appro- 
priation of £300,000 to an overseas invest- 
ment reserve has been balanced by the 
release of tax credits. The group’s net 
profits, on the other hand, are shown to 
have fallen from £774,131 to £587,296. 
But the 1952-53 figure was struck after 
writing back £769,347 from excess profits 
tax provisions. Similar tax credits, 
though these are unspecified, appear to be 
included in the latest year’s net profit ; 
the assumption must be that the true 
cover on the ordinary dividend provided 
by group earnings has increased. 


The directors are more specific about 
the course of trade. Turnover on com- 
mission printing has remained practically 
unchanged but turnover from merchanting 
has increased. At the moment the volume 
of ‘trade is being maintained in the face 
of severe competition, but the results of 
certain subsidiary and associate companies 
are being affected by “difficult trading 
conditions.” Another warning is that no 


appreciable increase in royalties (that is 
those arising from “Terylene” produc- 
tion) can be expected this year. 
* 

Q@UALCGAST. Two months ago Mr 
J. E. V. Jobson ‘stole the thunder of his 
own preliminary profits report for the year 
to June 30th. He then announced that 
the Qualcast group, better known for its 
lawn mowers than for its special castings, 
had established new records all along the 
line, including sales and profits. Investors 
did not fail to read into the statement 
bigger ordinary dividend payments. They 
anticipated the effective increase of § per 
cent with precision ; on its announcement 
the 5s. ordinary shares remained virtually 
unchanged at 20s. 6d., to offer a yield of 
just under 4.9 per cent. The payment 
of a final dividend of 15 per cent on top 
of the interim dividend of 7} per cent paid 
prior to the recent 50 per cent free scrip 
issue makes the total year’s payments 
equivalent to 20 per cent on the enlarged 
ordinary capital of £1,070,488. In 1952-53, 
the full year’s payment on the original 
capital of. £713,659 was 22} per cent, 
which is equivalent to 1§ per cent on the 
present capital. 

The stepping stone for this increase is 
the advance in profits. The group’s 
trading profits have risen from £769,258 
to £870,651. Taxation has also increased, 
from £352,160 to £419,249, but the latest 
year’s provision includes £36,000 for six 
months’ EPL, compared with a fufl year’s 
charge of £45,000. Even so, net profits 
have advanced from £228,510 to £268,936 
and this increase of over £40,000 more 
than covers the rise in equity dividend 
payments, after tax, of just under £29,500. 





| SECURITY PRICES AND MARKINGS 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: October 61! 
Next Contango Day: October 6) 

Next Settlement Day: September 


AFTer the shake-out in equity 


~\ Dy 


particularly in store shares, at the di of 
the old account, a selective rally, zely 
concentrated on oil shares, Kaffi and 
copper shares, took place when de \ing; 
began in the mew account. Durin~ this 


period gilt-edged prices remained fi: > and 
there was a fairly long list of rises «): the 
prices of insurance shares. In the | <eign 
market the two principal features wo - th 
continued buying, often on Swiss ac_u: 
of the German government and mu: <ipa! 
issues and rhe sudden collapse in the >: 
of Greek bonds on the report that th > debt 
negotiations in Paris had broken do 
Weak selling of store shares acc 


for much of the decline in equity <hare 
prices at the end of the old account. \iost 
of the leading shares in this group were 
marked down, with the newly cuoted 


Canadian and. English Stores icks 
particularly badly hit. On the first «sy of 
the mew account, though prices were 
moving erratically, a slightly bette: tone 
developed in this sector of the mark.’ At 
the end of the old account, losses were 
common in other sectors of the morket, 
notably in the radio, motor and craft 
groups. When the new account opened, 
however, the tone in the market imp: ved. 
Radio shares staged a good rally and 
tobacco shares, especially “ BAT’s,” were 
prominent. Rubber and tea shares were 
generally dull. Oil shares, having Seen 
firm at the beginning. of the week, 
advanced briskly on the signing ©: the 
Persian oil agreement and the half-\ arly 
results from the Royal Dutch- Shell 
groups; Anglo-Iranian advanced to [51% 
and Shell to rors. 3d. 

Kaffir shares, which had been dul! «° the 


end of the old account, staged a very 
strong advance when dealings beg): in 
the new account. Much of the de vind 
was concentrated upon the OFS 


developers and uranium producers. [he 
further rise in the price of Copper |. to 
an advance in the share prices of te 
Rhodesiaa copper producers. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 












Security Indices Yields 





1954, High 


» Low. 
ATi 12 
1953, High 5 20! 14 


» Low. 


* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 0. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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CAs | 99% |S. Fdg. 13% 1954 Ass. } 100 | 1008 | 1 7 0/210 11} 25/62 | 22/- 736 4 al\United Steel f1..... 25/; 23/35 | a ate 
ind | | 99@ jSerial Funding 2}% 1957. 101% 101% | 012 6 : 4 + 41/104) 23/9 | 15 ¢ 24a) Vick hes nae 40/6 39/6 | 3 v 
the | 1004§ (Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 101% | 101% ose ‘ ja oe ee 
: oO” Var Bonds 24% '54-56...| 100% | 100%} | 016 6/2 0 Ill 28 2 21/4 | 15 ¢ 4 a\Bradt ford Dyers Fs ‘ = - = 3 | 7 _ 
s1 § ; 1004, ‘Funding 23% "52-57..... iar | 100% | 1 3 8 | 2 10 111) 52/4) 24 9 6a 12 bd Brit. Celan lese 10 --| af : a. a : 7 ts 
the @ 101. (War Loan 3% °55-59..... | 1014*) 1014* | 2 7 6| 214 OFF 31/4} 24/8 5 a 10 » Coats J & P.) £1.. oe ae . Pee i 
95 tt Savings Bonds 3%, '55-65./ 99 }} %@ | 99%)1153 6/3 010! 34/- 25 2 Gia 41 Courtaulds ft ---} 31/9 ~ e F a 
97} ’ Funding 24% '56-61..... | 100}* | | 1004* s+ 243-3 2a 5 £9 8 20 c} 10 a aa s, ¢ orton oe ees a 2 ati js 1511 v 
92% |Funding 3% "59. Osc: | 96 a 964%* 117 813 5 Ol} 39/9 30/7} 5a) 15 }/Patons & Baldwins £1) 52/6 34/6 | 5 151llm 
9313 |Funding 3%, "66-68 ...... 98% | 984) |11510;3 3 61 : ELECTRICAL | 586 whee sé ee 
97 t Funding 34°% 1999-2004. | 974 | 97 #3 2 0 21312 6I 41/9 Lb 4 e nance. Tlaet. Sens ent | 7 : a tes : 
10043 Funding 4°4 °60-90...... |} 1049 | 1054 11 711}3 5 10e 14 | 38/- 2a) (f) faOVB.1.( C, fl.. sosseees ae : 6 a Sass 
90% Savings Bonds 3%, "60-70.; 964 9 {119 0; 3 6 10/1] 58/9 | 38/6 655 4a English Elect. {1..... | 28 : 58 3 
904 Savings Bonds 24% °64-67, 95§ | 95% 1116 9/3 0 911 54/9 | 37/9 3ja 8} 5'General Elect. fl. sees S1/: 50/- § 9G 
101% ‘Victory 4% ’20-76.......| 104% | 104% )116 0; 3.11 2+ . 2 : < Motor & Armcnart Atl aie la v3 
1} Savings Bonds 3%, ’65-75.| 944) | 95 119 1/3 7 11) 2 5} 18 6 Sha 636 Bristol - roplane sal ni 108 % toil & on 
93+ ‘Consols 4% aft. Fe ob, ‘oT. 983 | 99} 24 6;4 1 lf 12 ot *6 3} 6} 7 British Mo a Bred wks | og 1g 1 | se 5 
84} Conv. 33% aft. April ’61. 90%* 903%; 2 2 5,317 Iff 99/5 | 25 43 ide 14 c\De ee land £1..... hp * - : = : 
“d 994 |Conv. 34 |e AR oee weet 101% | 101%4}116 3,3 7 8 | 76/18 | » 9 Tic; 12 ec Ford Motor fl Le a 5 )/- : a 
: 99% ‘Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 100% | 100 | 01911) 118 91} 49/43 | 23/10 9b 6 a\Hawker Sidd leley {1. = : “ feces 
63% (Treas. 24% aft. April 75 .| 68° | 68% |2 0 5| 313 6ff100/6 isc |e item eee ee | ee ee 
14 1 Treas, 3% aft. April "66 . 803* | 807%; 2 0 9/;314 If $l peas ga S a) 1245 Rolls Royce fl. bay hes ¢ | 2/ £99) 7 5 5. 
1h | QOL MTree s, 34% 1. 0 | 100 | 1008 |118 4:310 41) 9% 5/5} wa clStandard Motor 5 oe 8/3 
i, 92 4 Trea +} VPs wee | tt hanes & mune) | 
ne OW | 92% \Treas. 34% °79-81....... | 100} | 100 | 118 6/310 21 hee ea uo 5/-..1 26/3 1989 149758 
* i oz Zo/ *g | se | yee | C 51} 27/6 22/9 224c) 5 a|Boots Pure ope 26/3* | 25/9 4-3-8 
At i i &3 Redemption 3% 86-96. . «| 90}* i 903 119 7 x 8 5 - | > i 15 i TaiDel ; 10/- 4673 45 /. 4 8 llw 
e 1 | 84% War L'n 34% aft. Dec. 52) 90% | 90% | 2 210) 318 3f] 50/6 | 32/- |, 15 5 = Tha\Debenhams ra tee Sin Lean se 
93 2 + ro. wl ¢ 313 S5fflT/9 | 53/3 | Wal 4% bGt. Universal 5/-.....\114/6 (108 215 
} | 63% (Console 2b. 6 eviews weds | 68} 684° 2 0 5 | 174) Lv f A’ £1 107/6 (107/6 439 
6} | 88% |Br. Elec. 3% °68-73......| 954%) 954° | 119 1/3 6 10UM10/- | 92/9 | (5 aj IihbiLyons (J) ‘A’ £1.....107/6 07/6 | 4 3 9 
%} | 878 (Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... | 948 | 948 | 118 10/3 6 107] 63/- | 36/11 | 20 «| 45 bMarks & Spee. “A! Sf.) CA. | B=. 3 8 a 
11g | 103% ‘Br. Elec. 41% 74-19... | 1094,*| 109}* : 5 10 : 12 ae 89/9 | 64/- | ae oolwor as teeeees | 5 
Ol? | 934) Br. Elec. 34% '76-79-.... | 101% | 101 4% | : 3 BS eee oe gee Fe Na 
; 00} | 100} /Br. Elec. 34% 76-79 ‘A’ ..| 100} | 100 |11711/3 9 32) 168 | 8) 5a ae ote wrap —— aa Pi 13 ie “ 
; 913 83% ‘Br. Trans. 3% °78-88..... 90 8 90; 2 010;'3 91171009 56 9 | 2a 15 ? Burmah £ Ge ee a ee ae ae 
ere B,C | 8818 (Br. Trans. 39) “68-75... Bh A119 213 6 Ue | fino |” Stel lorena Ree fl. 721] 98/44 \160 iN 410 3s 
7} | 1004 tr, Trans. 4% '72-77..... 1065 | 106 | 116 0} S11 Se 106 ‘9 17/10 i baal T ch idad L’holds 5/-. | 26 - | 98 i311 4 
« 84} (Br. Gas 3% S606... ...; 913 | 92 {119 3)}3 8 Sli 26/5 | 17/6 15 | vfa eee af. =| 28, 25 | 3 x 
i} 968 |Br. Gas ead 101} | 1014 /11610/3 8 2/] Ee 
06H oot a aoe hareentn tot 106% | 106f 1114 4/3 9 5e| 50/- | 36/78) 16 c  24a\Cunard (1 .......... 48/6 | 486 | 6 12 . 
~ * > 38/74 | 30/3 12 c¢ 12 ¢ Furness Withy /1.... 35 6 37/-.-|6 9 ¢ 
To earliest date. {f) Flat vield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 59/3 31/3 6 ai 16 OP. & O. Def. f1...... 52 - 51 ei’ 4 6 wy. 
culated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od, in £ * Ex dividend. f Assumed] 35/3 | 24/10] (p)10c| 10 ¢ pm BM EB i vcs sae 50/6 30 i613 4 
rage life 12 years ap cimately, ISCELLANEOUS | 
age life 12 years approximately 94/3 | 67/9 5 a| 124bj\Assoc. Port. Cem, £1. ./ 91/3 88/9 (31811 
| Pee 65/6 33/- 15 c| 16 c Bowater Paper {1....| 58/9 58/1 | 4 2 Ts 
ee | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE i Price, Price, Yield, 40/— 4 33/6 | 4 ai 6 }& Brit. Aluminium £1. | 38/9 37 /6 i S66. 
Prices, 1953 Jjan.1-Sept.22; STOCKS AND  ‘Sept.15,'Sept.22, Sept. 22, 46/6 36/3 | a 8$ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 44/6 46 /- | 418 9. 
oh . FOREIGN BONDS 1954 | 1954 | = 1954 $49} | $38} 3 a\Canadian Pacific $25.| $474 | $483 (514 1 
ee ae eee ae | -|47/3 | 324% | 3% d 14 4alDecea Record 4/-.....| 43/6 | 46/- | 316 lg 
- Re | £ s. d. | 27/43 | 184 llgc| 14 c/Dunlop Rubber 10/-. .| 27/- | 27/7- |5 3 8 
in 92 | 84} 97% | 90} iAust. 3}% °65-69 ....| 96} 964 | 311 Ol] 4o-~ | 264 | 6a 9 dilmp. Chemical {1 ne S9/- | 39/— | 3 16 liv 
und - | eee | 100 | 9Tf (Ceylon 4%. "73-75 . 99 | 100 |4 0 Ol} 60/3 49/3 | 11}6) 8$ailmp. Tobacco {1..... | 57/6 | 57/6 | 6 i9 2 
ES 98 j} | 98 a | 196 He 985 N. Zealand 4% 16-78.| 106 | 1066 |312 31 $872 | $63} $2: 60c'$2- 35clInter. Nickel n.p.v....} $86} | $87} 415 11 
“he 73§ | 664 | T93!] TIP IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 . | 79} 79 | 3 15 11 | 63 51/6 | ‘Tha, 9 biLondon Brick {1.. | 62 6 61/10}; 4 10 _6n 
- fe 95} 90} 994, 95 Liverpool 3% *54- 64. 99 99 3 2 41} 28/73 | 21/4 1345, 6§a\Monsanto Chemic al 5/-| 28/3 28 3* | 3 10 10 
to 81} 734 } 87} 80} s. Wtr.‘B’3 oF "34 2003) 85} | 85} | 312 81 83/- | 63/6 124 34a) Tate & Lyle taes cs 80/- a 6 4: 3:9 
tne 1044 101} | 104} | 101§ Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89) 1084 1034 | 4 6el 75/6 | 60/6 746 TiaiTube Investments {1.} | 15/- 73/9 414 
ee a 4 Oe 713 German Papers inet s F 834 89/3 69/- Tike 5 a\Turner & Newall {1..| 86/6 85/6 ;4 110 
a .. | 142 | 102 |German 5§%........ | 1244 | 1293 | 87/Tk | 57/6 6 aj _9pb\Unilever {1 ......... | 83/6 | 836 | 315 5 
139} 119 | 159} 132% |Japan 5% 1907...... 1484 | 150 38/3 30/3 +44! 74td\United Molasses 10/- 33/6 | 35/- |6 5 9¢ 
a tell6 136 186} | 167 | Japan 5$°%% Conv. 1930, 170 Av | 50 /- 28/- | Nil ¢ 10¢ ciCons. Tea & L ands £1. 48/- | 46/- 718 0 
2/44; 1/93; We . q (Gaited a Rbr. a] a - 4 2 : 110 : a 
rIces | pes . Ps 8/6 |} 25/2 5a nited Sua Betong { /- . | 7 i 
Prices, 1954 Last Two | | Price, Price, Y ield, 3 i } Dinan } 
n » Sep e _ sent.15.\Sent.22 | | : . 
iB an. Llto Sept.22 Dividends ree er arg | ~ ona 8] 5 20 ai 40 bj Angio-Amer. 10}- oh 8k i 8% ;3sn 1 
High Low (a) (b) (c) . i 26/3 | 68/3 | 120 8| 80 alDe Beers 5/- Bearer .-f225 — |121/3* 8 411 
| © BANKs & DISCOUNT { s. d. (127/6 56/6 | .. | «.. |Free State Geduld 5/-.|123/9 |123/9 ® eg ‘ 
50/3 | 42/3 | 16c 5a Barclays £1 sie Sescn acai e | 47/- | 48/- | 4 3 4m] 76/3 | 54/9 | 8S83e We \Randfontein {1...... = at = 3 2 
5/6 1589 | 146 7 aLioyds ‘A’ {5,fl pd...| 63/6 | 64/- | 4 7 6 6/9 4/103) 22 ¢| = c panden oo Glo. scee : at : 3; : 
4/6 | 74/9 | 8b 8 a@Midland £1, fully pd...| 83/- | 83/- | 317 1 16} a|Rhokana {1--......- 2 
— $R83/9 | 72/7 | 840, B4aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, 41 pd. 79/- | 79/- | 4 6 1 
{ 92/6 | 79/6 | 18 c 10 a\Westminster £4, {1 pd.| 92/- | 92/- 1|318 3 
28/1} | 92/- | 1786 ThalAlexanders £2, £1 pd.. a - 11b/- 14 7 0 
50/3 | 40/103} 56 5 aiNat. Disc. ‘B’/1..... - | 497 3 1 ye " 
56/9 | 44/6 5 b} 5 aUnion Disc. f1....... 38/- | 55/- 1312 9 
46 31/6 4b 4 aBare.(D.C.&0.)‘A'£1 4/6 |.44/6 | 31111 | Et 
19/Th | 40/3 76 142/Chart. Bk. of India £1) 44/- | 43/-*/ 61411 <\-3 r ;. +“ 
INSURANCE : : 
a 163 | e Gen. ! r. 35 14 ac alt. & Ohio. | | 268 | 26% jAm. Smelting! 39 ce Inter. Paper..| 78] i 79} 
244 oot Sore a5 eet el ily pa a. oat 223° 2° 4.19 2 Kan. Pac..... 27 | 26% JAm. Viscose .| 36 | 35} [Nat. a cI | 204 | a 
453 | 35 ie | 10St¢112$ te! Prudential ‘A’ f1..... | 444 434 | 414 O IN.Y. Cent. = 20) | 20 (Cel. of Amer.) 20j | 20) 5 Roebuck; 70% = 
: anaes Tc. ennsyl. ..... 17} 17% (Chrysler ... | 64 | 64} Bhel ght gg + 34 
po2/~ 125/- 336) 10 @ Bass EACn ce N EEA Sabie 2 |130/74 |130/74 | 6 11 8. Amer. Tel. .. ./169} ‘171% (Gen. Elec... .| 43% | 443 td. Oil = aha at : 
25/3 17/45 Tha; 17}$6)Distillers 4/-......... 22/3 | 22/6 |.4 811 Btand. Gas. -+| 14} | ae yen. Motor. .} 83} | SF ee : | Bet a 
38 / 3l/- lldb 8 a Guinness 10/-........ 37/6 | 37/-- | 5 2 9 PWnited Corp. .| 5 5% \Goodyear . 783 | les ung ee a 
84/3 | 60 8 a| 15%b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 78/9 | 78/9 | 5 V. Union Tel.| 554 | 55% Unter. Nickel .| 48 oolwor 
, 





‘re Int dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 21%. _ te) To earliest 
y — i) tae veld. “tn Yield fee asin, a toe 4% tax wa a and 50% tax free from capital profits; yield basis 14-8%. (i) Yield basis 133 % 
ifter capital bonus. (3) Yield basis 118%. (k) Yield basis 8%. (J) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (n) Yield apc ae ‘  e — 
basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. (g) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis whe (s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. boos 4%, not ae 
te tax, from capital profits, ield basis ae (wu) Yield basis 12%. (v) Yield basis 73%. ield basis 20%. (%) Yield basis 1 % gross. {y) 
basis 11%, after capital bonus, * Ex dividen 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, | 
. e BriITIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............+++ Sept. 4th Western Europe : 
Price 4 ; 
a ] by ] C & Production and Consumption Sept. 11th Product-on and Trade...... Sept. 4th 
NER IIET ond cvs cnectisensinsess Sept. 18th — British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 11th 
External Trade............+++s This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 18th | 
Industrial Profits............... July 17th Ueiiteds SRR sissccieccsicaces This week 
World Trmde...ccsccocecsvsecs July 17th 
UK | Trad 
xterna rade 
Ir b, Total trade unless otherwise stated. } 
1953 1954 
1951 1952 1953 June July Aug. May June July 4 
Cn ———~- —— i a e 
VALUE | 
imports : i 
Pot £1 2 289-8 278-7 291-6 293-0 249-3 280-4 | 291-0 289-7 58 
% l € 100-5 109-7 123-0 117-8 93-4 107-7 | 102-2 107-5 6-2 - 
- i l 8 > 4 87-9 91-8 94-0 | 78-4 86-4 | 97-8 | 94-6 87-7 
S #8 3 28-2 26-2 23-3 25-7 25-7 28-4 | 26-2 29-6 19-6 
. | 1 4-0/ 53-5] 50-3} 52-3| 48-4] 56-8) 63-3) 56-9, 522 
Exports of UK produce: | 
i 2 15-3 215 203-9 234-4 198-2 228°9 | 217-7 246-9 5°6 
eet ) 178-5 | 174-9] 167-7} 191-4} 161-0] 187-0} 177-2] 203-8) 167-9 
i i 
Re-exports Re i 10-6 12-0 8-8 7-8 8-6 8-8 9-0} 8-7 9-1 8-4 
| ; : 
Balance of trade orts ports = | 4 5; — 54-8 79-9 | — 50-0; — 42-2] — 42-6 | — 64-5| — 35-7 28 ] 
VOLUME E 
imports 1950= 100 112-5 102-8 112-1 113 116 99 114 | 113 | 115 
Exports : 101-2} 95-0; 98-1 4 108 91 106} 1]; us 
BY AREA i 
imports : i 
Wisc. £ million 4-5 50-1 52-9 59-6 60-1 | 48-1 48-1 | 55-3 | 53-4 0-3 - 
USA 31-7 26-2 21-1 19-2 16-2 | 16-0 19-6 | 19-3 | 21-5 5-4 
Canad a 21-7 26-7 25-3 34-0 34-6 24-6 23-1 | 29-4 | 24-7 2°0 
2 Bucs g 83-9 71-3 64-1 68-0 67-1 58-7 69-3} 69-0) 75:3 148 - 
SOS WS 5 hea cn res ocegnek es s 116-5 119-7 125-3 121-9 125-3 107-4 126-7 | 127-4; 118-3 1g 
Exports : c | ‘ 
ollar area—tota ; 28-8 31-4 33:7 37-8 36-8 | 33-8 32-9 | 30-7 | 31-9 53 
USA “ 12-8 15-1 14-3 15-4 16-3 13-9 14-0; 13-8} 14-0 10-6 
Canad ss 11-7 11-0 13-4 16-4 5-1; 12-1 13-3}. 1-0; 11-6 10-0 
j j i 
z E a 96-2 58-4 62-5 59-1 65-2 55-6 64-1 63-4) 69-8 0S ; 
Pim NEMUIRES i nacickanseascxducue 110-8 107-0, 105-8] 95-4 116-2} 96-5] 117-3] 120-6] 130-3; 1088 
Balance of trade (exports rts ; i ’ 
Dollar area i — 35-7) — 28-6) — 19-2] — 21-8 | — 23-4} — 14-3] — 15-2) — 24-5] — 21-5) - 25-0 B 
sterling OEE : ; - 21-7 12-9) — 1-7)/-— 90) -— 1-9) -— 3-1] — 5-2] -— 55) — 55/- ¢1 
Sterling GOS. Wo <0 < ons. snceos deen i — 5-1 12-7} — 19-5 26-5/ — 9-2) —10-8]— 9-4] — 17-1) + 12-0| — 31 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
imports : i 
Wheat . ‘000 tons] 9 337-7 325-3} 335-2 499-7 467-4 334-2 155-8} 203-5; 291-6 355-8 
399} 45-5) 63-2] 61-7) 72-3] 52-4] 57-4] 48-2) 73-2] 408 
- 186-8 | 164-6) 248-6] 259-0) 335-2) 185-9] 254-7] 225-8] 150-7, 1255 
dt oheeacsn. . 31-5 | 21-8] 27-5] 33-3]; 27-5] = 21-5 x 5-0] 45) 34 
ot, sheep's and lambs n. Ib. 36-0 51-9 63-3 68-2 | 50-4 | 35-2 66-8 69-5 55-4 | 49 
| atural and synthetic (' WO tons} 25-1 16-7 18-4 18-7} 24-2) 15-9 9) i; a) 1st 
| SOMWOO. ... eee eee eee ee cece renee 000 stds.| 135-6 85-2) 119-1] 180-7/ 187-5{ 143-6] 113-5 171-4} 194-9| 152-0 
Weal cons naps ccusesizssedes 000 tons} 159-3} 119-8) 133-8] 127-5| 143-6} 143-1] 177-8] 182-4) 171-2} 1718 
Crude petroleum <.........s..+ee0- n. galls 359 494 556 528; 600, 544 612; 563; 622 616 
Exports of UK produce : Ss. | | 
Coal, including bunkers .........++. 000 tons 961; 1,254, 1,400] 1,244) 140; 1100] 1417] 1331} 1,391 243 
Woven piece-goods—cottom ........ mn.sq.yd 12 59 59 52 | GT | 56 58 49 5 a1 
; "000 ss inane a 16 
. Wc cx teu {; “OGst |} 9.817 3.143) 8,706] 7,855} 9576] 9,316] 71,630] 1,340] 8,540 161 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 30,717 25,824 25,186 30,0TT | 32,301 21.239 36.459 33.253 38,999 25,414 
ommercial vehi les and chassis. . - 11,382 10,636 9.199 $525 11,320 1.679 11926 10015 12'110 9 58 
Agricultural tractors............... m 9,383 8,746 | 7,807 8,202} 6,995 6,877 9.22 9,233 | 10,115 1,591 
Machinery—electrical.............. £7000 4,022} 4805/ 5,015] 4,659| 5,386| 4597] 5501} 4595| 5547, 439 
Chemi al ~_ dee re i mpou nds. - oe ' Soe oT ise me en 25,536 32,498 29,645 = . = 
ay Se eat aba Com MAGGS . "* - ' y D * ' * ; a ; 5 »" 
eit ee ernie la i 


(‘} Retained imports, 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 











Average weekly 








Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock earnings in 
dhdickes — manufacturing 
All Farm All OTS ew Terms | Com- At i At 
com- aiiaii’|’> Steen Food Clothing | Housing | Import | Export | of posite current | 1953 
modities | PFO° . ; | trade index prices prices 
eee 1947-49 = 100 1948100 1939— 106 $ 
) .crtiecaweeawersneees 50-1 | 36-5 | 59-4 47-1 52-5 xa 42 48 | 88 100-0 23°86; 45-97 
1952 . .ccaksappasumeervens 111-6 | 107-0; 113-5 114-6 105-8 114-6 123 | 102 | 121 195-0 67-97 | 68-52 
1955 ..s0iseken see a eawate’ 110-1 97-0; 114-4 112-8 104-8 117-7 117 102 | 115 193-3 71-69 | 171-69 
| | i 
1954, AG ss ice saewu cee ces 111-0 | 99-4 114-6 112-4 104-1 118-5 121 | 102 | 119 215-8 70-20 70-06 
MAY seiceseuteteeset 110-9 | 97-9, 115-0 113-3 104-2 118-9 122 102 | 120 223-2 71-13 70:78 
FURS vcs cosdncecvsacs 110-0 | 94-8; 115-1); 113-8 104-2 118-9 oes a oS ae 223-9 71-68 7125 
fay .cnciviss eeiets 110-4; 96:2) 115-2, 114-6) 104-0| 119-0 233-0 | 70-921 70-43 
ROGUE i dina vecvileas 110-5; %-7|... ati ee 5 237-1 ene 


ae} 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 











Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national aa — - J snienteemmaraepe ae 
product industrial Durable goods Non-durable goods - Unem- 


Total Total | ployed 


Seasonally} pro- riche *| Jabour employ- | as % of 




















adjusted | duction GPa B saad e 

annual Total Metals | Vehicles, | Tota) Textiles, Chemicals} adj force ment | labour 

yates etc. clothing force 

s $ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted thousands % rate 
IOSD oo ccstesetuscewwbinas 91-1 58 | 49 53 48 | 65,230 | 45,750 17-2 
BOGB ies ee ch alasteaav ease 346-1 124 136 | 116 154 62,966 | 61,293 | 2-7 
BOGS: i cei S ews ceaeeiow es 364-9 134 153 | 132 189 63,453 61,929 | 2-4 
UIA, MeN vs Hodes 123 134 103 174 64,063" 60,598 5-48 
6 RE a OE 5 eas 356-0 124 135 106 173 64,425*% 61,119 §-1* 
& i baa ects ceh hee 124 134 108 166 65,445" 62,098 5-2 
oo SOR ce iecia cts ce 124 134 | 104 169 65,494" 62,148 §-1* 
wo MIE cdakkecciae un 124 135 | 106 166 65,522" 62,276 6-0* 

TRADE 














ee pF Volume of trade 







Personal All bus 
con- | 
sumption |———_;- — 


| - 
Annual | Sales Stocks 








iness*® Total retail * Imports for US consumption 









Sales Stocks Total | Crude Semi- Total | Finished Imports | Exports 




































rates | | materials manuf'res) goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted Serge $ million eee -1936-38= 100 

WOR a ei sscecakeaewsens 67-6 10-80 20-05 3-50 §-53 190 62 | 41 139 94 | 113 

IO Sastabenscanacebinnksd 218-4 46-08 77-11 13-67 21-59 896 245 214 778 151 | 251 

IOGS. scikgevswnaeveceeeehe 230-1 48-82 81-07 | 224 910 158 | 262 

} 

1954, February ............ 230-51 46-71 80-39 776 144 | 238 
ph : Ms cide veRnades \ 47-09 80-09 13-90 22-56 874 723 153 | 225 
WI ct Suu cedaa if 41-64] 19-52] 14-24] 22-69 944 957 161 | 
op MR kc we kgs teas 233-1 |< 46°91 79-37 14-04 22-80 830 952 141 | 
os UME basen sents bese 47-77 78-99 14-44 22-60 972 

j Lanecleuhtaeises | 78-36 27 | 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 

























Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics‘ Bond yields 
ce Cea tee ae adie EY BB ] pk 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total | — Pea Total | ~_— — Loans Treasury; Govt. | Aaa 

come bills bonds | bonds 








$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; : 








adjusted annual rates end of period end of period Per cent per annum 
SSD ieee eas eee 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 9-0; — 3-9 0-023 ‘fos 3-01 
1968 ice euaeot aes emes 271-2 190-6 14-2 25-83 18-68 77-5 64-2 65°-4/— 4-0 1-766 2-68 2-96 
1963's Scéeeeushskolessees 286-1 204-4 12-2 28-90 21-81 78-1 68-3 7431 — 9-4 1-931 2-93 3-20 
1954, Maroltc <3 ic ss4 dace sa 285-0 201-1 12-5 27-15 20-90 15-7 67-0 5-6'+ 6-9 1-053 2-51 2-86 
9, MCE. a ek aac es 284-4 200-9 11-5 27-33 20-91 71-4 66-8 5-3; — 3-5 1-011 2-47 2-85 
1»: MM Gist tcnekawwen 286-2 201-6 12-6 27-52 20-93 78-6 67-1 5-2; — 1-6 0-782 2-52 | 2-838 
0s iE Sead ec earn 286-5 202-1 12-2 27-79 | 21-12 79-1 67-2 71) + 3-4 0-650 2-54 2-90 
oo UME Seeks cut euskess 286-5 202-3 11-9 27-84 | 21-25 80-0 | 67-2 4-3;|;— 2-0 0-710 2-47 2-89 
» MOM So Fo nice as td saa bes Sa eis a a < 0-892 2-48 2:87 





i 


(*) First quarter. (*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1959 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks 
are at end of period, ts All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the week ended September 18th there 
was an “ above-line”’ deficit {after allowing for 
nking Funds) of *£23,036,000 compared with 


it of 423,555,000 in the previous. week 

ficii 443,297,000 in the corre: 
sf veal 

269,000 | 


i3¢ 


sponding 
Chis raised the cunrulative 
ark, 065,000 in 1953-54 


absorbed 


‘ below-line 


069,000, bringing the t 


R45 000 


‘tal cumulative deficit 


490,348,000 in 1953-54). 

























April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti 1953 [ 1954 fended | ended 
nate to to Sept. | Sept 
754-55 [ Sept. 19.) Sept. 18) 19, 18 
1953 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
Ord. Revenue 
, 800,000] 435,562) 438,570] 7,770 8,108 
$2 900 31 600 30. 3x a00 90 
x 164,375 77,100 86,500] 2,500 LOX 
: 55,00 24,900; 32,000] 1,000 1,100 
* & EPT: 1 000 96,700 76,900) 3,200 3,90 
3 Levy 60.000} 31,150 42.4001 1500 1.60 
\ ripu 
vi ‘ther + > 430 630 
‘ i od 
" Rev. ./2384 3751 697,442 707,100} 16,970 18.708 
1062,500] 497,904  §18,598121,277 22.946 
719.0007 332,713) 344.4551 4 ate 3,950 
and 
$1,500] 829.617) 865.0551 25,417) 26.896 | 
000 “43, 345 14,761 on eS ' 
Dr. | 650) 
s pts 9.350] 2,500 
i ences! 31.000 4.750 5 750 ' 
24.000] 19,284 19.6 eas 
245,000] 51,822 61,841 65 122) 
Total $532,875 11616,260 1681 507 | 39,952 46,371 
Ord. Expenditure |. 
redt Lnteres 0} 272,710! 267,673} 6,009 6,449 
100 2) 848 20 62 
00 4214 4.369 1 174 
> 38 $99 72,420 '1547,62 6,923 63,30 
Total 4486,399 1860,792 1840,291 | $2,939 63,973 | 
16 17.485 310 434 
LC “* Abowe-line ” -— ~- ~o 
| Defert 271,065 176,269) 43,297 23,036 
ines 1 
19,283! 177,314] 8,001) 6,069 
: Tetal Surplus er Deficit 51,298 29. 105 


ae] 


830 


FLOATING DEBT 





Ways and Means! 











i 25 Bilis 
sel nen Total 
i> i Floating 
Tender Tap Public B “nk of| Debt 
Depts. ‘England | 


































3 3,430-0/ 1382-1] 280-0 ‘ 5,092.2 
454 

2 $.300-0 | L3T2-2 41 296-2 ia 4.968 -2 

4700-9 253-6 3-3 }4,971-8 

19 3,230 1432-5] 260-2 | ani 7 

i? 3260-0 / 1411-61 267-2 | | 5038-8 

re 3270-0 | 1492-2] 281-6 | | 5.043-9 

Si 3270-2 1485-5] 265-2 | 1 §,018-7 

Aws 3,280-0 | 2,.447-7F 285-3 i §,013-2 

4 3280-0 | 1451-3} 272-3 5,003-6 

3270-0 | 1495-5] 279-0 5044-5 

: 3.200-0/ 1547-0] 267-3 5074-3 

‘ 4 | 5,126-2 

-2 5} $.251-7 

-6 4 5176-2 


United States $.../  2°78-2-82  B-804-2-804/ 2-80-2- 80} [2-79}}-2- me 4 80 2-7 - 
Canadian $...... sic 2-Ti§-2-71$ |2- e271 71 P 7lz- 2. T1y/2- nes ng ae 2-Tig su 
French Pr........| 972-65-987-35 | 9783-979 | +I e 
Saves Pe. os .005 cs 12-154-12-35.4f12- 20}-12-205)12- “204 2 $12: 2h-12 hat 20 a Mou! af i “bo4 12: ' 
Belgian Fr | 138-95- 39- as /139-97}- am a 139- “|: 159° 9.)- 

2 141-05 140-024 40-024] 40-02} 40-024! 140-00) 9 
| Dutch Gid........[ 10-56-10-72_fi0-613-10- 62. |10-619-10- oy }10-619-10-62 [10-614-10- ea }10-61g-20-624)10-61. "10° 
W. Ger. D-Mik. .. 22-67 4-11-8499) 1-74-11-743) 11-74-11- 743/11 Lt 11-74 (12-73$-21-74 [211-735-1174 Ln 
Portuguese Esc... _79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 “05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-2) 80-08 
Swedish Ke .-| 14-37§-24¢-59§ [14-47] -14-483114-484-14- seule 49}-14-48],14-49}-14-499) 14- 50-14-50} 14 a 
Danish Kr... | 19-19}-19-485 | 19-42-19-42)) 19-43-19-4 j,39-42-19-42}| 19-42-19-424) 19-42-19-42} 19-4 9 
Norwegian Kr. .../ 19-85-20-15 -O1}-20-02}'20-01-20-02}!20-013-20-02}'20-013-20-02}/20- 0134-20-02} 20 ' 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ wo... seccacdons ss &<-pm- 4 c.dis! gc. pm-ye.disi gc. c.dis! dc. c.dis) &c. c.dis|#e.po. we! 
LP TD .. nto na ccAck hace Par-jc. dis Par-je dss [Paris ai eee ess jae t ss Pa ™ 
French Fr he aeguceadchaldess eee naee 3-6 dis 3-6 dis S6a@s | Sods 
MNO PR. 5. en saws seskasancebad’ c. Ie. ao le. . eee le. pm-par | ic = 
RN SOOM, ig Sohn oud cdocideseiune - Pea-par . pm-par pm-par pan-par ec. pup 
We. Dit ce h pt. pent pe. | dpi. pera 
Sault: Sie ois So dccct woah Par-lo dis 1 Ste 16 an me? bas ip 5 any mB ] Par-iods 
ati Tt, os cinscwaxdscucnclss Par-Si dis {| Par-—¥b dis Par-3o dis 1-45 dis 318 vais ae 
Mewerapienn Tir. os 6s snnccccsanaes 16 pm-16 dis| Par-16 dis | Par-lédis | Par-Midis | Par-lidis {| Parl. ds 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price fs d. per fine on) 250/38 oe a a 250/7 250/8 250/8 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepir has continued to be generally 
short in Lombard Street in the week 
covered by the Bank return. Before the 
week-end there was indeed little marked 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETUL\s 
(£ miflion) 


























n. 2 
stringency ; on Friday there was even a | | ee 
small surplus of funds, and November | Issue Department® : 
and December maturities were again sold | neon - Setter dak waa 1,642 138-0 
to the banks at 1}} per cent (as against Govt. debt and securities® | 1,571-8 | 1,671 kat 
13 per cent earlier in the week). But on | oat en . O-8 08 

: : i 10 < ax anes : 
Monday credit became very tight, and | , P 34 
aid from the authorities the form of ane Department : 
very large special purchases of bills from | Public accounts....,..... 10-5 17 4 
the banks was passed on to the market preeeny someon Scent. eta 3 
. . » és saw oe eae vawe . 280-4 2ae 
in the form of purchases at 1§ per Cemt. | Others.....0000..000001. mat. 6-0| 
On the following days credit continued . | . Total ..-.--.0.---s2+++0 397-2 | 367 363-4 
short, though on Tuesday the market was |” Government .......,..... 351-6 
just able to manage without special pur- | Discounts and advances . <2 
chases, while on Wednesday these reached | Total ?..°°22702722222277 ] 369-5 
only small proportions. | Banking department reserve. 46-2 
_The market maintained “its. bid at | « Proportign” ...........+- {i-s 
{99 11s. 9d. for the. 91-day maturities 


offered at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender, and bid at £99 11s. 11d. for the 
90-day maturities offered on account of 
the incidence of Christmas Day. The 
market’s average allotment on all maturi- 
ties rose from §5 to 64 per cent. 


capita) 


* Government debt is 11,015,100, 
| Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to 
| on September 1, 1954. 


i4 553,00 
¢i.575 muillicg 


TREASURY BILLS 






















ag ri Amount (£ million) Average Allotted 
On Friday before the weekend the price angering Rate at 
¢ Pose . Tender Apoli of Max. 
of gold fell in consequence of sterling’s | Ofterea | ABpHOS) aniotted| Allotment | Rate 
slight recovery, but this week the price sd : 
has again been carried to 250s. 8d. under 
the influence of strong demands and a 280-0-| 40-6 | 280-0] 45 0-06 & 
further weakening in sterling to around 
parity. | 260-0 | 400-4 | 250-0 | 31 1-57 s 
The Bank return shows a further reflux | mee eer? 
of notes of £4.6 million. Discounts and wes 2) _*. = = = < . 
advances are down sharply from £14-7 | * 16| 240-0 | 433-1 | 240-0] 31 2-27 ¥ 
million to £5.7 million. | * 931 230-0 | $23-1° | Zo-O 7 31 2-52 «= 
: » 30} 240-0] 414-2 | 240-0] Sl 2-80 38 
LONDON MONEY RATES ug. 6 | 240-0 | 397-6 | 240-0] 31 3-09 46 
ee ee ee » -Ad} 250-0] 387-5 | 2500 3h 19 3 2 
s o | |, 20) 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-0] 32 
— sas. ‘5 54 3 ‘iu. a days 1s wie we eo | oe Pe? . 
: ; Smonths 1¢ le i 2 
Deposit rates (max! ' Sept. 3| 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0] 32 4 62 
Banks a g months 18-18 |”, 10| 270-0 | 397-8 | 270-0 | 32 10 5 
Discount houses ii months 12-1)" 37 } 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0] 32 
Money—Day-today. 1}-1 Fine trade bills : . ; 
Short periods... . 1}-1 ——_ a * On Sept. 17th tenders for 91 day bills at Is. $ 
reas 2 months i + mon 4 } secured about 63 per cent of the sum applied ng 
: = 3m othe ts Smonths 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yest: vas i 





!a maximum amount of £280 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 







| Official 
i Rates 


Market Rates : Spot 


= ae = Tee 1 





Sept. 16 | 
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A misty night. Skilled hands are at work on the 


warehouse window. A click, and it’s open. 


A lorryload of carpets is stolen—and a valuable contract lost. 


Adequate insurance will make good the 
- loss—but the advice of an insurance expert 
might have prevented the theft. For the 
British Insurance Companies have vast 
r experience of the methods of burglars; 


and it is part of their everyday service to 


help you to keep them out. If you have 
any misgivings about your anti-burglary 
precautions ring up your Insurance 
Company and ask their advice. It costs 
you nothing. It is all part of the British 


Insurance Service. 


BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES 






compete to give you service 


,ASSUED BY THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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Are you on the look-out 
for new trade connections 
in Sweden 


Contact us through your bankers, and you 
will receive all the information required on 
_ trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
Information Department is at 
your service for introductions to Swedish 
exporters and importers. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Géteborg — Stockholm — Maimé 
210 offices all over Sweden 





Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


OF AUSTRALIA 


(AUSTRALIA'S CENTRAL BANK) 


| 
COMMONWEALTH BANK 
| 


TRADING BANK SAVINGS BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA OF AUSTRALIA 
(the largest Savings 
| 
| 
j 
} 


Bank iit Australia) 


(undertakes general 
banking business) 















Australia 





“® 
ROYAL, 


INSURANCE § 


Combined Assets - £1,980,000,000 





Branches throughout Australia and territories 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 






Heid Offices 





HEAD OFFICE—SYDNEY 
North John St.| Lombard St. : 


LIVERPOOL] LONDON 










Manager : L. U. Rusden 








COMMONWEALTH ouwe ALT, COMMONWEALTH 
& 


Each of these Banks was established by the Australian | 
Parliament and is guaranteed by the Commonwealth of | 






All classes of Banking and Exchange business conducted 


Governor ; H. C. Coofibs Deputy-Governor ; &. B. Richardson i 


LONDON OFFICE—8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 | 





-_ 
_ 
-_ 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 





ASSETS £225,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £38,000,000 
RESERVES £10,000,000 


The Society’s Homebuying and Investing Services 
are described in booklets ‘‘A Home of Your 
Own ”’ and “* Savings and Investments "’ available 
at all the Society’s branches and agencies. 


MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 











HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX LONDON 51 STRAND WC2 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 





The regular calls of the 





Home Service Insurance Man 
OUTSTANDING VALUE 


oe 


LIFE ASSURANCE capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 





provide much-needed 





Issued by the Industrial oa a ices 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 
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UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 


TOTAL RESERVES EXCEED £g MILLION 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN MILK PRODUCTION | 


GOVERNMENT DISCONTINUES MILK PURCHASES 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’S REVIEW 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the members of United Dairies, Limited, 
was held on September 17th at The- Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C., Mr Leonard Maggs (chairman and 
manager director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, 
ASAA) read the ‘notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman to the members which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
ended March 31, 1954, and was 


read: 


ha wear 
Laie yea! 


taken as 

I am again circulating my remarks with 
the directors’ report and accounts. for the 
benefit of those members who are unable to 
be present at the annual general meeting on 
September 17th. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


A 


Although the consolidated statements 
published give a clear and concise picture 
( e financial position of the whole group 
I should like to draw your attention to the 
following : 

During the year under review {1,478,400 
was transferred from the general reserve of 
the parent company to capital’ account in 
respect to the bonus issue of £1 ordinary 
stock for every £3 ordinary stock held. 


From October 1, 1953, the total share- 
holding of the Cheshire Sterilized _ Milk 
Company, Limited, with its subsidiary com- 
panies Newhall Dairies, Limited, Cheshire 
Transport Company, Limited, and Chester 
Castle Products, Limited, was acquired. 

The Cheshire Sterilized Milk Company, 
Limited, has a modern and well-equipped 
processing depot at Stockport, Cheshire, 
and sells sterilised milk by wholesale in the 
district within a radius of approximately 
forty miles of Manchester. 


Newhall Dairies, Limited, has a creamery 
at Aston, Cheshire, with up-to-date equip- 
ment for the manufacture of cheese and the 
drying of residual whey. 


Cheshire Transport Company, Limited, 
operates all the transport incidental to these 
ousinesses. 

Chester Castle Products, Limited, is at 
present non-trading, but is the proprietor 
of certain brand names. 


I am happy to say that Mr A. F. §S. 
Keeling and his sons have agreed to con- 
tinue the direction of these businesses, thus 
preserving the family connection. 


The increases in goodwill and  pre- 
acquisition reserves shown in the group 
balance sheet are due primarily to this pur- 
chase. The other assets taken over appear 
under the appropriate headings. 


The additional preference capital issued 
during the year, namely 300,000 shares, was 


he. art of the consideration. 











THE FIXING OF PRICES 


The profits, less tax, during the period 
from October 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, 
have been taken to pre-acquisition reserve. 


CHANGES OF ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


You will have seen that there will be pro- 
posed changes in certain of the Articles of 
Association, the reasons for which are 
explained in the separate letter from the 
secretary. 


PROVISIONS 


{1,852,524 for taxation. 

This amount is provided in conformity 
with the latest Finance Act.’ 

Whilst the reintroduction of initial allow- 
ances (now. termed investment allowances) 
was very welcome, the present penal rates of 
taxation hamper industry by taking too great 
a share of the profits, thus reducing what is 
left for such necessary purposes as replace- 
ment of assets and financing of stocks at 
present high prices, as well as for payment 
of dividends, 

In accordance with our custom we are 
spreading the initial or investment allow- 
ances, thus increasing our provisions for 
taxation. 


RESERVES 


The following are the reserves of the group 
at March 31, 1954: 





£ 
The share premium account ...... 41,706 
Capital reserves: 
General reserve ..:....:s.0caceseice 154,548 
Profits, less losses, on realisa- 
tions of: 
POODUNEIOS  iccciitens chica ke 200,128 
Investments in subsidiary 
COMPANICS 645.566. 99,582 
Revenue reserves: 
General reserve ......... 3,000,000 
pastiramoe Tene is... 100,000 
Depreciation not required on 
properties sold, etc. ............ 87,640 
Future income tax ............... 1,880,456 
Profit and Joss appropriation 
OCURNE © 5 o oo. ick cscs autseedeiehane 4,223,313 
£9,787,373 





The total of the reserves at March 31, 1953, 
was {10,263,620, but this was before the 
transfer of £1,478,400 from the general 
reserve of the parent company to capital 
account, to which I have referred earlier, 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


Costs have continued to rise during the 
year under review. So long as fuel and 


mw 


transport costs continue to advance, both o 
which are important #tcms in our industry, 
it is difficult to see how any halt to : 
costs can be called. 


oa 


During the year under review our ind 
continued under the control of the Min.siry 
of Food, and margins for services in 
nection with liquid milk were control! 
that Ministry. In connection with milk pro- 
ducts, with minor exceptions, the M 
of Food continued during the year 
review to buy all production, 


— 


There is no alteration in the posi 
reported to you last year, namely, th 
latest date for which definite prices 
been agreed with the Ministry of Fo 
September 30, 1951: for all manuf 
after that date the prices paid by the Mi 
of Food have been “on account” | 
which will be subject to adjustment 
final prices are negotiated. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


During the year under review milk 
duction continued to increase, and there 
being a reduction in liquid sales the quan.\'y 
available for manufacture increased 
stantially. 


It is on sales of liquid milk that the pr- 
ducer secures the highest return, and the::- 
fore it must be in the interests of the Gov 
ment, from the point of view of subs:‘y, 
and of milk producers to keep the sal: 
liquid milk at the highest possible level. |t 
is difficult to reconcile this with the Gove:n- 
ment’s present policy of varying season. 'ly 
the retail prices. of milk instead of keep og 
them uniform, as experience shows that c- 
creases in retail prices have little, if any, 
effect on sales, whereas whenever ther: 15 
an increase in price consumer resistance (0 
it brings down the sales. 


The cost of producing milk during ‘ 
winter months is much greater than dur og 
the summer months, and the milk produ-<r 
has to be recompensed accordingly. It seems, 
therefore, that in the interests of the nation! 
economy some steps should be taken to k-:p 
the production of milk in the winter down 
to a level more commensurate with liquid 
requirements, so as to avoid heavy win'-! 
manufacture into products which can 
return anything like the cost of the mk 
and which therefore involve considerable s 
sidisation. I was pleased to see that © 
chairman of the Milk Marketing Board } 
advocated that summer production of ™ « 
be increased and winter production decre: 
in order to reduce the prices of © 
products. 

Whilst, if this is accomplished, it »'' 
undoubtedly increase manufacturers’ co» 
owing to greater fluctuation in the mont!) 
qaniiies available for manufactu'-. 

increase would be insignificant |" 
the price of the products compared with ‘h< 
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difference between the cost of winter and 
summer milk. 


TRANSITION FROM CONTROL TO A 
MEASURE OF FREEDOM 


The Government, which sinc¢é 1942 had 
bought all milk from the Milk Marketing 
Board and resold it to the trade, dis- 
continued this practice from April 1, 1954, 
and the Milk Marketing Board resumed 
sale to the trade without Government 
intervention. 


The price of milk for liquid purposes at 
all stages, and margins, continues to be fixed 
by the Government, and this will presumably 
be the case so long as there is an element of 
subsidy, but the prices of milk for manu- 
facture became a matter for negotiation 
between the Milk Marketing Board and the 
Industry. 


From April Ist, the Government ceased 
to buy the production of milk products with 
the exception of National Dried Milk, which 
it will acquire for an indefinite period, and 
butter and cheese, which it is acquiring up 
to September 30, 1954. 


As regards the remainder of the products, 
from April 1, 1954, manufacturers were left 
to carry and finance their own. stocks, 
and to market the production without 
Government intervention, and they will 
be called upon to do the same in connec- 
tion with butter and cheese from October 1, 
1954, 

With the exception of butter and cheese 
there is undoubtedly an economic world 
surplus of milk products, though possibly 
not a surplus over world needs if economic 
considerations could be overcome. 


We are the largest manufacturers of butter 
in this country; indeed, am given to 
understand that our Chard factory is the 
largest butter factory in the world. Since 
butter became derationed the demand for 
our English butter sold under “ Superity ” 
brand in our own London shops and 
under “Diploma” brand by the general 
grocery and provision trade has been very 
gratifying, 


FOOD AND DRUGS: THE MILK (SPECIAL 
DESIGNATION) (PASTEURISED AND 
STERILISED MILK) REGULATIONS, 1949 


_Under this Act the Minister of Food has 
a ready specified certain areas of the country 
where no pasteurised milk may be sold 
inless it is pasteurised and bottled on the 
same premises. Being advocates and 
pioneers of pasteurisation we welcome this 
measure, and in order to help towards the 
specification of further areas of the country, 
nd to assist milk retailers who are not in 
position to pasteurise and bottle their 
requirements we have equipped the follow- 
ng of our urban and rural establishments to 
rovide pasteurised bottled milk for retail 
dairymen: 
Cambrian United Dairies, Limited, 


Marshfield, near Cardiff; Hafod Isha, 
Swansea. 


South Eastern Farmers, Limited, Head- 
orn, Kent; Glynde, Sussex ; Petersfield, 
lants. 


_United Dairies (Wholesale), Limited, 
Calveley, Cheshire ; Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire 3 Corfe Castle, Dorset. 
Primrose Dairy (Cornwall), Limited, 
St. Erth, near Penzance, Cornwall. 
United Creameries, Limited, Campbel- 
‘own, Mull of Kintyre, Argyllshire. 


We are also in process of equipping for 
‘Ss Purpose two more depots of United 
‘aries (Wholesale), Limited—Artleborough 
> Norfolk and Banbury in Oxfordshire. 


TRANSPORT AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANIES 


You will be aware that earlier this year 
the UD Engineering Sompany, Limited, 
secured a very substantial contract for bottle 
washing and filling plant and crating and 
de-crating machinery from the USSR. 


This large order is, of course, arranged 
for delivery over a period. and we have set 
up a special team and additional factory 
space to deal with it. The first deliveries 
will shortly be effected. 


The Engineering Company have also 
received a large order for a special type 
of refrigerating plant for HM Govern- 
ment, which is well on the way to 
completion. 


I am glad to be able to say that apart 
from the order from the USSR, the 
order book is at a higher level than ever 
before in the history of our Engineering 
Company. 


The Dairy Supply Company, Limited, 
has experienced another successful year’s 
trading. In addition to increasing the out- 
put of cans, crates and utensils, it is now 
actively engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of specialised equipment for larger 
dairies and creameries both at home and 
abroad. 


Mickleover Transport, Limited, in addi- 
tion to work for other subsidiary companies, 
has during the year again received a number 
of large contracts for vehicle bodies 
of all kinds for commercial and Government 
undertakings. 


The specialised knowledge enjoyed by this 
company has resulted. in an increasing number 
of orders for insulated and refrigerated 
vehicles for the transport of dry and liquid 
commodities of all kinds. 


The development of electric vehicles for 
the distribution of milk, other foods and 
commodities has continued. 


This company is giving particular attention 
to research into new materials and methods 
which will, it is anticipated, have an impor- 
tant influence on the vehicle building and 
transport industry in the future. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Australia: Our new factory has operated 
during the year under review, but unfortu- 
nately, owing to the overdone position as 
regards milk products to which I have 
referred earlier, it looks as though it may 
be some time before we shall get a worth- 
while return from our investment in 
Australia. 


New Zealand: Again our subsidiary com- 
pany has had a very good year’s trading 
and earned a very satisfactory profit. Exten- 
sions to increase production are still proceed- 
ing, and it is hoped they will be completed 
in about a year’s time. 


CONCLUSION 


It is impossible to predict what trading 
conditions will be when the transition from 
Government control is completed, and I will 
content myself with saying that your business 
is so organised and so equipped with modern 
plant, etc., as to be in a strong position for 
meeting whatever conditions may arise. 


APPRECIATION OF THE STAFF 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing the thanks of the board, and I am 
sure I may include the members, to the 
officers and staff of the company for their 
devoted and efficient services during the past 


year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously 
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adopted and the final dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, 
less tax, making 15 per cent for the year, 
was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr William A. 
Blake, Mr Andre Bracher, Mr Leslie L. 
Ferris, Mr Douglas A. R. Knight, Mr 
Kenneth W. Pocock and Mr J. Gordon 
Stokes, were re-elected ; and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, was fixed. 


At ‘a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting of the company, resolutions were 
passed approving certain alterations in the 
Articles of Association modifying the rights 
of the shareholders as between various classes 
of shares. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 


PURNELL AND SONS 


(Printers and Bookbinders) 
BONUS ISSUE FORESHADOWED 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Purnell and Sons, Limited, will be held on 
October 14th, in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Mr W. 
Harvey, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The profit of the group for the year, 
before providing for taxation, is £551,097 
as compared with £358,861 in 1952, an in- 
crease of £192,236. From this profit has to 
be deducted taxation £255,675 and the 
interest of minority shareholders £1,868, 
leaving a balance of profit for the year of 
£293,554, as compared with £140,895 in the 
previous year. To this year’s pront has to be 
added the balance brought forward from the 
previous year of £651,964, giving the 
amount available for allocation of £945,513. 
Your directors have transferred £50,000 to 
reserve for contingencies to meet any pos- 
sible loss which may be incurred in a Cana- 
dian Investment, written off goodwill 
£150,000, and provided for dividends 
£97,807, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £647,711, which compares with 
£650,774 in the previous year. 


The increase in the profit figure is partly 
due to the increased demand occasioned by 
Coronation publications and although all 
branches of the group have been working to 
capacity during the past nine months, con- 
siderable difficulty has been encountered in 
maintaining the supply of raw materials and 
adequate skilled labour, which may make it 
difficult to maintain during the current year 
the high rate of profits shown by the 
accounts under review, but I anticipate a 
satisfactory result. 

The new packaging department has been 
handicapped by the delay in delivery of new 
machines and this department will not be in 
full production before 1955. 


Your directors feel that the time has come 
when the share capital of the company 
should be brought somewhat nearer the 
figure of capital employed and with this 
object in view propose to capitalise sufficient 
of the profit and loss account balance to 
enable a bonus issue to be made of one 
ordinary share for every two shares already 
issued. The capital issues committee is 
being approached for permission to make 
this issue and it will then be necessary to 
call an extraordinary general meeting to give 
the members of the company an opportunity 
of confirming, or otherwise, the directors’ 
recommendation. 


I wish once again to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the board, all of whom give 
their full time to the company and to express 
my thanks to the staff and workpeople for 
their services during the year under review. 
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AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on September 22nd in 
London, Mr John Waddell (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for 1953 : 


Since nationalisation the company has not 
owned any collieries. The company has be- 
come a holding company, owning shares in 
The British Anthracite Company Limited. 
We therefore fee! that the name Amalgamated 
Anthracite Holdings Limited would now be 
a more appropriate name. 


The British Anthracite Company Limited 
has again had a successful year, the trading 
profit coming out at £578,496, compared 
with £563,463, the net profit, before taxation, 
comes out at £404,668, compared with 
£390,031 in 1952. 

There is no doubt that the dividends 
anticipated in the circular letter to members 
dated April 15, 1954, are properly justified. 


A resolution will be moved to authorise the 
payment of an ordinary dividend of 3 per 
cent, less income tax. Although this is a very 
modest dividend, it is a step in the right 
direction, and I am happy, after all these 
years, to be in the Chair to propose this. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


Our activities fall into three major sections. 
Coal Distribution: The first deals with the 
distribution of coal both in this country and 
abroad. We are also interested in its impor- 
tation and distribution in certain other coun- 
tries and have subsidiary and associated 
companies in France, Holland, Belgium and 
the Channel Islands. 


Investment and Finance.—I have previ- 
ously referred to the Anglo-French Trust, 
Limited. The main aim of this concern was 
the reorganisation and development and re- 
grouping of small industrial businesses, 


Industrial and Manufacturing Interests.— 
Thirdly, we have an industrial group of 
companies. In this connection we have 
brickworks, wagon repairing works, and 
both electrical and mechanical engineering 
undertakings in South Wales. 

Carbon Black has not been a project which 
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has added to our profits. We have a half 
interest in United Carbon Black, Limited, and 
United Kingdom Chemicals, Limited, which 
two companies combined are one of the 
three manufacturers of carbon blacks in this 
country. Last year these companies made 
an agreement with United Carbon Company 
Inc., and this led them at the end of 1953 
to a programme for completely reorganising 
the works to make Kosmos/Dixie blacks 
which are those marketed all over the world 
by United Carbon Company Inc, 


These companies have almost, if not fully 
eliminated losses on operations in the begin. 
ning of 1954 and we anticipate that when 
the remodelled plant comes into action in 
the beginning of September they wil! be 
making useful profits, which should increase 
steadily. 

It will be evident to members that both in 
the variety of interests and the geographical 
situation of our coal businesses in this 
country and abroad our structure is widely 
based and therefore less vulnerable to adver- 
sities in any particular industry. There seems 
no reason why under steady conditions we 
should not continue to make a satisfactory 
profit. 


The report was adopted and the change 
of name approved. 





NIGERIAN ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


GOOD RESULTS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Nigerian Electricity Supply Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on September 21st 
in London, Mr George Hemmant, CMG, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated review: 

You will have noted the small reduction of 
£3,696 in the revenue from power sales. 

The number of units sold was 56,286,477, 
compared with 59,503,037 in the previous 
year, a reduction of 3,216,560 units. The 
relatively small reduction in the revenue 
from power sales was due to the fact that 
the present rather higher rates charged for 
power were introduced in April, 1952, and 
were thus in force for only eleven months of 
the previous year. 

“he reduction in the number of units sold 
was due largely to a prolonged 1952-53 dry 
season and its effect upon our reserves of 
water power in April and May of the year 
under review. The recent completion of the 
Tekko 2 Power Station will enable us to 
generate more power from the same water, 
er the same power from less water, and thus 
counteract the effects of a prolonged dry 
season. 

The Jekko 2 Power Station, in addition to 
its value in enabling the Corporation to meet 
present demands in the dry season, will also 
be a most useful asset as a general reserve 
of power, permitting the necessary overhaul 
of machinery throughout the system. 


Power sales to our smaller consumers 
showed a general increase, and bulk sales 
to the Electricity Corporation of Nigeria 


now represent 10 per cent of our total power 
sales. 

Operational costs rose by £13,000, of 
which about £7,000 was due to heavier 
maintenance work and higher wages. The 
work of maintaining an extensive system of 
water conservation in a country subject to 
tropical storms of great violence must be 
expected to vary from year to year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 
REORGANISATION OF CAPITAL 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) was held at 29, Gracechurch Street, 
London, EC3, on Wednesday, September 22, 
1954, which was followed by separate meet- 
ings of the “A” and “B” stock and share- 
holders. 

Mr J. S. Crossley, chairman of the bank, 
presided at each meeting. 

The extraordinary general meeting passed 
special resolutions for effecting the re- 
organisation of the capital of the company and 
the shortening of the bank’s name to Barclays 
Bank DCO. 


The special resolution approving the re- 
organisation of the capital of the bank was 
subsequently approved at the meetings of the 
“A” stockholders and “B” shareholders. 

The chairman announced at the com- 
mencement of each meeting that stockholders 
who had intimated that they were in favour 
of the resolutions represented an over- 
whelming majority in each case. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


A RECORD YEAR 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Thorn Electrical Industries 
Limited, was held on September 17th in Lon- 
don. Mr Jules Thorn (chairman and manag- 
ing director) presided and in the course of 
his speech said: The results indicate $- 
factory progress by the group. The trading 
profit, at £1,054,348, has increased by 
£,283,000, and the net profit before taxation 


amounts to £778,306, exceeding the previous 
year’s earnings by more than £230,000. 
Taxation, at £462,740, again absorbs more 


than 60 per cent of the net profit. 


The reserves of the group now stand at 
£1,118,812 and exceed the total issued capital. 


Progress during the year in the Atlas 
Lighting Division has been remarkable and 
apart from the increased popularity of all 
Aulas products we have been fortunate in 
securing very substantial contracts from the 
Government, public bodies, municipal 
authorities and large industrial users. 


In the export field distribution of the com- 
pany’s products has continued to expand, 
particularly in Commonwealth and “ Ster- 
ling” countries. Export sales have increased 
by approximately 40 per cent. 


; Ferguson radio and television division ¢n- 
joyed another record year, the turnover 
reaching a new high level. 


I have always resisted the temptation to 
make optimistic forecasts, but we are now 
beginning to reap the benefits of the large 
investments and the hard work which for 
some years have gone into our research, 
development and manufacturing resources. 


The report was adopted. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for a superannuable appointment in 
i the Organisation and Methods Branch at the London Head- 
quarters of a large industry. The work involves the conduct of 
O and M studies, at headquarters and in the provinces, concerned 
with the organisation of work and staffing and office methods. 
Applitanis should have a minimum of two years’ specialised experi- 
ence relating to the work of this post, and, preferably, a recognised 
professional qualification or University degree, and experience in a 
position of responsibility in a large organisation. Salary within the 


range £1,070-£1,470. 


Write, giving full particulars of age, education, qualifications and 


experience (with dates), quoting this paper, to Box 704. Original re save? 
testimonials should not be forwarded. Closing date October 7, 5954, Pe goo lcaecs: valnennae ial 





/ SSISTANT to Advertising Manager of prominent tyre manufac- 
4i turers Age under 30. Good knowledge of advertising and abilily 
to see work through trom start to finish. Knowledge of Market 
Research, Statistics and Degree in Economics desirable, Person in 
mind should have had some years in a first-class agency or advertis- 
ing department of large firm, Experience of handling Public Rela- 
tions and House Organs useful,—Box 706. 

CCOUNTANT AND ASSISTANT OFFICE MANAGER required for 

West African branch of British company. Preferably but not 
necessarily qualified, some experience, capable of staff management. 
Young, good health and preferably unmarried. Good terms of service. 


ree accommodation.—Apply, &'vi"é 


particulars, references and salary required, to Box 
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SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions: 
American Politics, January 2 to January 29, 1955 
aa the Novel, and Popular Culture, February 6 to March 5, 
Intellectual and Social Backgrounds of American’ Politics, Marc 
13 to April 7, 1955. ee 
Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level, 
granted for evidence of ability and accomplishment. General age 
range 23-35. Special attention given to those engaged in public life, 
teaching, or creative work.—For further information and application 
forms, please write promptly to: Salzburg Seminar, 385 Portman 
Square, London, W.1. 


Admission is 








THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 
Applications are invited for a Senior Lectureship in Agricultura] 
Economy tenable for five years initially. Salary scale £1,500 x £75 to 
PU pg. Point of entry determined by ualifications and 
experience. Family allowance £100 p.a. per child (maximum £300 
4 '. Qutfit allowance £60 on first appointment, F.S.S.U. Free 
wwsages for appointee, wife and maximum of three children. . Part 
furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 10 per cent of salary. 
Applications (six copies), naming three referees and stating full 
qualifications and experience, to be received by October 22, 1954, by 
the Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom {further 
information may be obtained. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited for an interesting post in the Operational 
Research Section of the above Association to form part of a small 
team dealing with a variety of operating and organisational problems 

1 steelworks, Applicants saould be about 26-30 years old and should 


lave an honours degree and some industrial experience. Some 
mathematical ability is desirable but the most important require- 
ents are an original and lively approach to, and a flair for, problems 


f an economic and technical nature. The work is based on London 
it involves frequent visits to works and contact with management, 
taff and men, Apply in writing, giving full curriculum vitee and 
ating salary required, to The Personnel Officer, B.1.S.R.A., 11 Park 
ane, London, W.1, quoting ‘ Advisory Service.’’ 


PPLICATIONS are invited for research posts in Applied 
d Economics, Applicants should have a good honours degree: 
some experience of work in accounting and statistics would be an 
advantage. Salaries within the range £450-£600 per annum. Appoint- 
ments will be for one year in the first instance. 

Applications, with the names of two referees, should reach the 
ree ag va University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, no later than 
Uctober 1], 1954, 

The University, Edgbaston. 

Yenc ASSISTANT required by industrial association 


providing 
Secretariat to important international organisation 


of manufac- 


rers, Fluent German, good knowledge of French and aptitude for 
iministration essential, Commencing salary from £700 according to 
xperience.—Box 707. 


[) CONOMIST -ACCOUNTAIT, qualified, seeks spare-time 
4 writing single or series of articles or research economic 
ibjects. Industrial and writing experience.—Box 705. 


work 
‘financial 





B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


(University of London) 


University 
Correspondence 
College (Founded 1887) 


kk PROSPECTUS for this and other 
egrees, G.C.E., etc., from Registrar, 


U.C.C. provides postal tuition for the 
above, which is open to ail. Staff of 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; 
instalments. 


950 SUCCESSES 


at London University Economics exams., 
1946-53, including 141 Honours at the 
Final examination. 


60 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 





\I \RKETING MANAGER required by Sunvie Controls Ltd. to 
st General Sales Manager to organise sales promotion effort 
ompany for the sale of a wide variety of instruments covering 


ct 


ent fields It is essential that he should have had extensive 
keting experience and possesses an excellent commercial 
ting and the ability to organise and direct staff and be 
to co-operate with other executives. Whilst the products are 
\ technical nature and an engineering background or experience 
t engineering industry would be advantageous, this is not 
ntial.—Write, giving full details of age, experience, qualifications, 
to General Sales Manager, Sunvic Controls Ltd.. 10 Essex 
London. W,C.2. 


GUARANTEED 33 per cent tax-free interest on Bonus shares in 
Westminster Building Society. Investment limit £5,000.—Apply 
etary, Westminster House, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 
CCOUNTANT, preferably Chartered or Incorporated, but with 
some knowledge Shipping Company accounts, required by well- 
xnown Liner Company in Hong Kong. Good salary, provident fund, 
i nsion scheme. Age 28-35 preferred.—Write Box R. 410 c/o Streets, 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
NDON Office offered by one experienced in liaison with UK 
sovernment Departments and Overseas Government Representa- 
s and in export insurance and market surveys.—Box 700. : 
( {ARTERED ACCOUNTANT (age 41) invites inquiries from prin- 
~pals omering cere employment in London area, at salary 
“) p.a—Box ‘ 
\WPANISH GENTLEMAN (Graduate), returning’ Madrid, will accept 
‘” business commissions & agencies. Good office & contacts.—Box 703. 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


inviles all who have or would like 









to have relationships — business or 
personal—with Australia, to use tts 
complete banking service. 


Principal Offices in Australia: 


Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


LONDON OFFICE 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


Incorporated in 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


AUSTRALIA : 
Applications invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The appointee will be required to take up duties early in 1955. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 
per annum, with annual increments of £A50. The salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifications and éxperience of 
the successful applicant. ; 

inance available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
London, is October 31, 1954. ae 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

The Council of Victoria University College proposes shortly to 
appoint a LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
and invites applications from suitably qualified persons for the post. 

The salary will be £892 8s. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,042 8s. per annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience of the appointee, 

An allowance is made towards the cost of travelling expenses. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up his duties on 
February 1, 1955, or as soon thereafter as may be agreed upon. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commeanwealth, 6 Gordon Square, London, w C.1, 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New Zealand and 
London, is October 31, 1954. oe AE a seek 
| ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from suitably 

4 qualified women with residential experience for appointment as 
WARDEN OF GISBURNE HOUSE APPROVED SCHOOL, Watford. 
The school is being reorganised to accommodate 40 girls of fairly 
high intelligence, aged 15-17 (on admission), requiring a full pro- 
gramme of physical and mental activities, including home-making. 
Suitable girls may study for public examinations. The L.C.C. 
Children’s Committee is particularly tmterested in a psychiatric 
approach to juvenile delinquency and feel that this post offers a 
challenge to a woman with a sense of vocation and a background 
comparable at least with a psychiatric social worker's training or @ 
social science diploma or training as an educational psychologist. 
The scale of salary will be £860 x £15—£1,040, less £150 for board, 
lodging and laundry. Pensionable, subject to medical examination.— 
Application form and details from Children’s Officer (CH/A.2. /1209), 
County Hall, London, S.E.1. 

MERICAN BUSINESS.—English Executive, resident US ten 
4 years, wishes join American subsidiary of British company © 
develop new branch, Excellent marketing and administrative recerd. 
Experience includes managing director for three years of Jinerican 
subsidiary of British manufacturer, and for five years of o..4 import/ 
export company. Top references New York and London. Rugbelan. 
Age 43.—Box 701. 
| igen Indian Civil Service Officer, British, age 44, with four 
- years’ commercial experience as Company Secretary, seeks 
administrative appointment. Prospects are of greater importance 
than immediate position.—Box 698. 

BBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
4\ (Telephone ABBey 6488.) Public Speaking, Chairmanship, Voice 
Production, Classes or Private lessons Expert Industrial Tutor 
available for-Staff Courses at firms’ own premises. 


are 


— 


™~ 

this London University degree, open co ail, «s 

valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work, it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53 
D., Director 


®rospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL 
of Studies Dept P15, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 





Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 . 
tralia: £8.5s, (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. Japan : £9 en (N 1S ph a. ots 
Canada: $21.80 or €7.14s. Hongkong: £7 alaya : £6.15s, , . America W. Indies: £7.15s. 
East Africa: + 5.Ss. India & fon: £6 New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
Egypt: £5.S¢ wen: £6 aq: £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. US.A.: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
Printed > Ki London, W.C.2. Published by Tue Economist Newsraren, L1D., 
ted in Great Britain by St. CLemenrs Press, Lrp., FW Posiage on this issue Inland 2d. ; Overseas aid. Setuadey, September 25, 1954. : 


at 22, Ryder S , St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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“ Time saved on the ground is worth at 


ee DO BE eg BE 


least as much as time saved by speed in the 


- 


air. In this 500 m.p.h. age, 15 minutes economy 
ou in loading time is worth 125 miles of travel. 
Ys There is no surer way to prosperity than 


improved material handling.” 


CHAIRMAN 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
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